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The Week. 


‘HE Maine judges have promptly replied to the twelve questions 
submitted to them by Governor Garcelon touching the powers 

and duties of the Governor and Council acting as a canvassing board. 
The questions cover almost all, if not all, the important points in 


the controversy, but of course are only interesting, outside the | 


State, through their effect on the composition of the Legislature. 


The answers go against the Governor and Council on every point, | 


and affirm the great principle that constitutional requirement re- 
garding the form of returns is largely directory, and ‘“ does not aim 
at depriving the people of the right of suffrage or of their right of 
representation for formal errors, but aims at avoiding such results.” 
The answers of the judges will, it is calculated, if heeded by the 
Legislature, seat thirty-seven Representatives and nine Senators. 
What the Governor will or can do seems at this writing not to be 
known, but if he is wise he will, for bis own eredit, do whatever he 
ean by way of acquiescence. 
of warning to both parties, and we believe it has done much good 


te many Republicans by bringing home to them the true nature of | 


“counting in,” and teaching them the danger even of doing good 
by processes of this sort. It would often be pleasant and conve- 
nient if doubtful means could be reserved for good men in pursuit 


of noble ends, but unfortunately the wicked are very sharp and | 


learn the tricks of the righteous with deplorable rapidity. 


On New Year’s Day Governor Robinson vacated his-office and 
Mr. Cornel] entered upon it. The former gave his successor a 
solemn sketch of the nature of the duties he would have to 
perform, and propounded the somewhat startling theory that 
“every appropriation of public money not necessary for the proper 
administration of the government” is a violation of ‘‘the Eighth 
Commandment of the sacred Decalogue.” Men’s views of what 1s 
‘proper ” administration of the Government differ so widely that 
we fear this rule would not be of much use in practice. We 
believe Governor Robinson considers the new State Capitol entirely 
unnecessary, but he can hardly believe that all concerned in erect- 
ing it are a gang of thieves and receivers. Mr. Cornell’s address to 
his predecessor was very complimentary, and gave a very different 
account of him from that current in Republican newspapers during 
the late canvass. Who would suppose that this described a miserable 
old rascal who had been prostituting all the powers of his office to 
promote the ends of Tilden, whose tool he was, and from whom he 
was in constant receipt of depraved inspiration ? 


“Governor Robinson, for twenty years you have occupied an in- 
fluential position in the councils of the State. Chosen repeatedly 
to the Legislature, and for several terms elected Comptroiler, you 
served with such steadfast ability as to win promotion to the Exe- 
cutive office by an unprecedented vote. As chief magistrate you 
have vigorously and fearlessly exercised your official prerogatives, 


‘The Nation. 


The affair will be very useful by way” 





another term, but we do think the Times's appeal to him not to de 
this thing, and to turn over a new leaf in making his appointments 
generally, is one which he would be fully justified in disregardin 
There was no mention of State affairs in the platform on which he 
was nominated, and no mention was made of them by his support- 
ers in the canvass. He was elected with strict reference to the 
affairs of Louisiana and Mississippi and South Carolina, and about 
them we have no doubt his conduct will be irreproachable. He 
will discountenance murders and the disagreement of jurors in mur 
der trials in those States. He will also set his face like tlint against 
the seizure of the United States Government by the Brigadiers, and 
the levy of a tax of $1,000,000,000 (or was it $2,000,000,000?) on 
the people of the North for the payment of “rebel claims.” These 
are the things, apparently, for which he was elected. As regards 
the Insurance Department; his supporters in remaining silent about 
it virtually acquiesced in his acting as his antecedents must have 
| led them to suppose he would aect—i. ¢., as a henchman and Machine 
politician. The Times gave him but a poor support, but it helped 
‘Solid South” 


(rT 


vigorously to create the state of feeling about the 
and?‘ State-rights ” which, combined with the Kelly bolt, made his 
election possible. 


| 


The Supreme Court has denied Mr. Edmunds’s motion to ad- 
vance the Butler-Chittenden legal-tender case on the calendar, on 
| the ground that it will not hear constitutional cases in the absence 
| of a full bench. Judge Hunt’s place is now vacant, and we shall 
therefore have to wait for it to be filled the case can come 
up. This is, perhaps, a wise rule, in view of what happened in the 
Hepburn v. Griswold case; but we hope it is not true that the 
Court as it now stands is equally divided on this point, and that the 
new justice will thus have the casting vote, for, if so, the tempta- 
tion to find out the opinion of the lawyer who is nominated before 
he gets the nomination will be very strong, if not irresistible. 


bet re 


| 
| Mr. Parnell and his coadjutors arrived here on Saturday and 
| addressed a large meeting in Gilmore’s Garden on Sunday evening 
His audience is said to have numbered seven thousand, and was very 
noisy and obstreperous, and by no means in a deliberative frame of 
mind, and applauded al] strong language frantically, apparently 
withozt caring much what it meant. The speech was a curious 
one. Mr. Parnell confessed that he had originally intended coming 
out here to solicit contributions for the Home-Rule organization, of 
which he is the head, and *‘ which is ultimately to effect the regene- 
ration of Ireland,” but the famine coming on before he started he 
determined to solicit contributions for the relief of distress also, but 
‘the funds for these purposes will be kept distinct.” He referred to 
the comments of the Herald on his mission, and to the letters from 
Irish landlords which have appeared in that paper, and then devoted 
himself exclusively to the question of reforming the Irish land-laws, 
taking ground about entail, transfer, titles, and so on which is sub- 
stantially that of the English land-reformers, and produced a pro- 
gramme which must, of course, be carried out by British legislation, 
and the discussion of which in detail in New York, before an uproar- 





and given your administration high rank with those which have 
preceded it.” 





There is a rumor, at this writing, that Governor Cornell, besides 
doing other bad things, will renominate Smyth as Superintendent of | 
the Insurance Department, an office charged with very important | 


| 


and, indeed, in view of the nature of life insurance, somewhat 

sacred functions. Smyth has been holding this office, and was 

impeached last year for gross abuse of his trust. The evidence | 
showed a shocking state of things; but Smyth, being an active and 
valuable henchman of Senator Conkling’s, was acquitted in the 
teeth of it by a combination between the Tammany and Republican 
“Machine” Senators. We do not know what there is to warrant 
the supposition that Mr. Cornell now means to reappoint him for 





ious crowd, was in the highest degree absurd, and seems to confirm 
the reports which have long been current about Mr. Parnell’s want 
of humor. His speech showed clearly that his plans had been dis- 
arranged by the reeeption given him by the press, and that he 
does not well know what tack totake now. The 7imes’s suggestion, 
that when Irish politicians get into trouble of any kind the first 
thing that occurs to them is ‘‘ to take up a collection” in America, 
after the example of the boys caught in a storm in a boat, who 
proposed this as the only religious exercise they could think of, has 
a diverting but painful appropriateness to Mr. Parnell’s mission. 


The momentum of the ‘“‘hard-cider” campaign which made 


General Harrison President was acquired by nominating him at 


‘The 


irg in the December previous to the election of 1240. \c- 
ist US premature seems to have been thought necessary by 





the present Republican managers, or we may as well say by Senator 
Don Cameron, who has selected February as a proper time for holding 
the Pennsylvamia Republican convention. There is a general agree- 
ment that*this selection, which meets with strong condemnation 
even from Republican organs, has reference to the Grant boom in 
some way, but it does not seem to settle the question whether the 
Chairman of the Repubhcan Executive Committee is working for 


Grant or for Secretary Sherman. The convention will doubtless | 


find resolutions prepared for it indicating its preference for the 
party candidate at Chicago; it will humbly confirm the appoint- 
ment of the delegates now being carefully picked for the Chicago 


convention ; and it may with less grace instruct these delegates to | 


the effect that the voice of the majority shall be the voice of the 
body, in every contingency. 
course, causes far less trouble than independent fractions. Now, 
one view of the situation appears to be this, that Mr. Cameron, hav- 
ing made sure of his majority, will induce the convention to name 
General Grant plumply as its favorite; and that this will be easy 
because the boom, although on the wane as is alleged, will still be 
potent enough in February. By the time the Chicago convention 
assembles, however, the boom will have dwindled to such an ex- 
tent that Grant’s chances will be good for nothing; and when this 
becomes apparent, Mr. Cameron’s majority will quietly carry over 
the delegation to Mr. Sherman. 

Mr. Sherman’s expressed satisfaction with Mr. Cameron’s suc- 
cession to * Zach” Chandler lends some color to this theory. An- 
other circumstance is open to a two-fold interpretation: we mean 


the fact of Cameron’s appointment by a small majority, consisting | 


in the main of members who represented in the Republican Com- 
mittee the Southern States—in other words, “ goods which they 
cannot deliver,” to use a slang phrase. Mr. Sherman was some 
months ago accused of “ fixing ” the Federal oflfices at the South in 
his own favor, but the pains might have been better, and may 
actually have been, bestowed on the Southern members of the 
Committee, seeing that the nomination, at least, is not going to de- 


pend on the home-voting weight of the delegates to the Chicago | 


Convention. On the other hand, the Grant men have been tickled 
by the recent prospect of a boom at the South, and it must be 
admitted that their candidate promises greater rewards for party 
fealty in that region than Mr. Sherman holds out. The motives of 
Mr. Cameron’s supporters are thus open to doubt. Meantime, 
General Grant in his tour through the South excites but little enthu- 
siasm except among the blacks; and Mr. Sherman continues to be 


the only Republican leader who has distinctly nominated himself | 


for the Presidency. 
Mayor Cooper’s message to the Common Council is brief and to 
the point, in both of which respects it differs from ordinary docu- 


ments of the kind. It calls attention to the recent judicial decisions | 


which, whether or no they are affirmed on appeal, he rightly con- 
siders hampering to his proper administration of the city govern- 
ment; counsels prompt consideration of the recommendations of the 
Department of Public Works; recounts the unsavory record of the 
last Board of Aldermen in the matter of granting franchises and 
private privileges in the publie streets, and concisely states the 
proper policy to be pursued in such matters; reports the state of 
rapid transit and the publie interests affected by it at present; 
points out, as to finances, that if the Legislature will abstain from 
interference in behalf of special interests, it will only require an im- 
partial execution of the law to bring many overdue assessments 
into the city treasury, but that there has been no substantial redue- 
tion in the expenses of the city government; and concludes by 
expressing his conviction that, ‘‘ while in general terms it is true 
that the best men who will consent to serve should be appointed to 
oflice,” it is nevertheless both “impracticable to iguore party lines” 
and wrong to allow the interests of either party to “sufter.” This 


N ation. 
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last is the only weak point in the message, but it indicates how fa 
the Mayor is prepared to go in order to ‘ conciliate” and to eon. 
form to the necessities of the municipal situation, so to speak. 
There is, however, as little prospect this year as there was last that 
the Aldermen will permit him to administer his office himself; the 
old coalition between Tammany and the Republicans has beep 
renewed, and no appointments which Mr. Kelly does not approye 
wiil be confirmed. 


Mr. Tilden and all his co-defendants in the suit for the recovery 
of the Terre Haute Railroad bonds have surrendered and paid up. 
It will be remembered that after forming a new company they had 
| a surplus of bonds of the old organization in their hands after set- 
| tling all claims, and kept them as compensation for their labor and 
| risk as a Committee of Reorganization, instead of turning them 

over to the new corporation. The morality of the transaction de- 
| pended on the question whether they were entitled to compensa- 

tion, and whether they were the proper persons to decide this ques- 
| tion. About the legality of it lawyers were divided in opinion. It 
| was settled conclusively against Tilden by all the Republican news- 
| papers in the last Presidential canvass, but has nevertheless hung on 
in the courts until now. His surrender is pretty strong proof that 
he saw he had little chance of success, though his lawyer is report- 
ed as saying it is because he is not equal to the physical strain of 
the contest. This hardly tallies, however, with the accounts given 
by the Republican press of his devouring activity in politics. 





The Ohio Republicans have done a very wise thing in nominat: 
ing General Gartield for the Senate over Mr. Stanley Matthews and 
Judge Taft. Both these last-named gentlemen held out nearly to 
the end in spite of their somewhat unfortunate experience of pub- 
lic life, the one having made a curious figure as a financier, and the 
| other having supplied the law under which Mr. Zachariah Chandler 
managed the last election. General Garfield is one of the few Re- 
publican statesmen of the day who is a real orator, and whose 
speeches one cannot easily sketch before he delivers them—that is, 
he is not a party hack, and has personal opinions and utters them. 
The Stalwarts swept him away last year, along with the ebullient 
Mr. Foster; but if they had not he probably would not have got 


again. The only serious flaw in his record is his having served as 
a“ Visiting Statesman.” 


The Talmage affair still drags its slow length along in the shape 
| of an angry controversy between Dr. Van Dyke, one of the prose 
| eutors, and Dr. Spear, the defendant's counsel before the ecclesi- 
astical court. Dr. Van Dyke wants another trial of Talmage for 
slandering him and others by threatening to expose their ‘‘ moral 
rottenness,” but Dr. Spear firmly objects to anything of the kind. 
There is no doubt that in an ideal world Talmage would be tried once 
a week or thereabouts, but the result of the recent proceedings 
brings up the question which has so often stayed the hand of jus- 
tice—* What is the use of trying him?” The material of which the 
| ecclesiastical tribunal is composed does not take the Van Dyke view 
| of morality, and without a standard of right and wrong common to 

the prosecutor and the jury no criminal can be convicted of anything. 
|The Rey. J. M. Sherwood, who was one of the prosecuting counsel in 
the last trial, has published his speech, which is curious reading, in- 
asmuch as it enforces on the Synod the desirableness of respecting 


” 


‘‘ fundamental morals.” He makes some very severe observations, 
apropos of this, on the religious press, and produces a quotation from 
one of those religious papers which objects to trying Talmage for 
falsehood and deceit, not because he is innocent, but because, 


‘‘ As it is now the golden time of autumn, when city people are 
| coming back from the country, and churches begin to be full, and 
ministers preach with new zeal and hope, and look for blessed revi- 
vals of religion, it would be a thousand pities if this peace and har- 
mony and the brooding influences of the Spirit were all driven away 
by the reopening of an ecclesiastical trial which has vexed the ears 
of the Christian public much too long.” 


into the Senate. When he is there he will be able to be himself 


within the Church the prejudices of the outside world on questions of 
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se and other things are making a great many people ask whe- 
hor some of the churches have not got a good way towards the old 

n idea of religion, which assumed that the favor of the gods 
won by prayer and praise simply, and was in no way conditioned 
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cood behavior of the worshippers. 
In the financial markets the week has been dull and uneventful. 
fhe foreign exchange market ruled above the rates at which gold 
be imported and the total imports of this metal were only 
090, although $399,907 silver arrived. During the vear 1879 the 
ital specie imports amounted to $84,260,495, while those for 187: 
re only $19,150,973. The largest specie imports in any previous 
ar in the history of the country amounted to $37,088,413, in the 
ir: 1861; and the next largest, $26,217,882, in the year 1876. 


U 
’ 


It is notable that of the total imports of specie for the year 1879 
(=24,260,495) the large sum of 872,003,839 arrived in the last five 
months of the year. It should be remarked here that our gold and 
silver mines produced, during the year 1879, #71,153,782; of which 
€32,529,920 was gold and $38,623,812 silver. These figures show 
that the year 1879 furnished an exceptionally favorable oppor- 


tunity for the substitution of a value currency for one consisting of 


the eredit of the Government. The reserve of the New York banks 
continues low, but, as everybody knows that the whole tendency 
will be towards an inerease for several weeks to come, the loan 
market worked easily, closing at about 6 per cent., which since the 
first day of the year has been the maximum legal rate of interest in 
this State. The Stock Exchange was very dull during the week, 
but the disposition appears to be *‘ bullish ” for railroad shares and 
bonds, as all the roads are doing a large business and at paying 
Silver bullion in London closed at 52/,d. per oz., and the 
The bullion value here of the 412)- 


rates. 
market was steady and dull. 
crain silver dollar was $0.8778. 


continues to prophesy and expound vigor- 
greenbacks, and other forms of currency, 
sorry character of his past performances. 


The Chicago Tribune 
ously about silver, gold, 
nothing daunted by the 


He ascribes the failure of silver to circulate to the machinations of 


evil-minded persons, the lukewarmness of the Treasury, the coarse 
attacks of the Eastern press on the silver dollar, and the discrimi- 
nation of the banks against the same. In fact, according to him, 
there is a kind of hellish conspiracy against this beautiful coin ; but 
he reports joyfully that, in spite of it all, $4,000,000 have gone into 
circulation since September 30. But have not these millions been 
taken out by charitable persons who felt sorry for silver, at seeing it 
maligned and kept in dark vaults by a cruel Treasury?) We main- 
tain they have; that the circulation of silver now going on is a 
purely humane movement, excited by the Tribune’s account of the 
sufferings of silver, and not a commercial one. The Tribune is also 
much alarmed about the proposal to take away the legal-tender 
character of the greenbacks. He says that if this is done the banks 
will have to redeem in gold, and there will be ‘‘a run, and the 
prompt suspension of every bank in the country.” The remaining 
horrors of the situation he will point out at some future day. His 
unabated cheerfulness and courage are, under al! the circumstances, 
very diverting. We should not be surprised to see him get up a 
hospital for clipped and mutilated silver coins, where they would 
have the care and nursing of the best silversmiths. We ought to 
add that he is looking carefully after the balance of trade, and keeps 
the fugacious gold ready for “the money kings” of Europe. He 
is firm as a rock against the heresy of his colleague, the Cincinnati 
Commercial, that the people now want a little gold in their pockets, 
and declines to do anything to provide them with it. 





The English report of quiet around Kabul, and open communi- 
cations through the Khybar, would be reassuring enough in London 
if the suddenness of the late attack did not reveal clearly that 
General Roberts has no accurate information of what is going on 
outside his lines. The state of anxiety, therefore, continues in spite 








Nation. 


of the late suecess, and will last 


| 


1 


Fresh com- 
He cannot 


through the winter. 
binations of the tribes may be again looked for any day. 
patrol the country except in heavy foree, and cannot patrol it at all 
in winter weather; and there is no telling as yet what the effect of 
the severe cold will be on the native troops. The exclusion of 
newspaper correspondents, too, in a case in which their letters could 
not possibly help the enemy, deepens the suspicion which now at- 
taches to all the official despatches. It has gone so far that one of the 
London press wags predicts a great victory in Afghanistan just 
fore the opening of Parliament in February. Another bad piece of 
news is the disappearance from Tashkend, where he was enjoying 
Russian hospitality, of Abdul Rahman Khan, an Afghan pretendet 
and nephew of Shir Ali. 


} 
UC- 


to 


Parliament meets on the 5th of February, and will, it) be 


Easter, when the 


gins 
be believed, be dissolved soon after Budget has 
been adopted. The presentation of the Budget under Gladstone's 
criticisms will be a sorry job, from whieh Sir StatYord Northeote 
The signs of the times still 


would doubtless gladly be released. g 
Liberals. They h another 


ave wrested 


seem to be in favor of the \ 

seat from the Conservatives, this time in Ireland, in the County 
Donegal, and without any coneession to the Home-Rulers. There 
is no change in the situation in Ireland, but the extent of the 


distress seems to be more fully ascertained, and large 


suls are 


being raised for the relief of it. 


The Spanish minority which withdrew from the Cortes when 
the Minister refused to remain in the House and offer further ex- 
pianations of the Ministerial crisis, have issued a manifesto eom 
viaining of the discourtesy with which they were treated, but of 
nothing else, and announcing that they will not come back until he 
makes his peace with them by an apology. There are 
he is trying to come to terms with them and induce them to resume 
their places, but he continues to show in other ways the haughty 
and intractable temper which has always been the curse of the Con- 
tinental Conservatives. He has given great offence in Madrid by 
refusing to allow the military bands to participate in a demonstra- 
tion in honor of the French Ambassador, in recognition of the aid 
given by French subscriptions to the su the inunda- 
tions in Murcia. Worse than this, he has ordered the prosecu 
tion of newspapers which found fault with him on this score, and 
particularly the organ of Marshal Campos. The Marshal has ex- 
pressed himself with great severity in the Senate on the conduct of 
the Government in filling the places of generals who had _ resigned 
their commands when he resigned the Ministry, but had withdrawn 
their resignations on his intercession, which the new Ministers asked 
for. It not 
likely to be diminished by the thinly-disguised threat of La Po 
litica, the Ministerial organ, that ** those who their seats 
cease to represent their constituents,” and that ‘the electoral dis- 
tricts cannot be deprived for any length of time of their right to 
representation in the Cortes.” 


reports that 


sufferers from 


is 


The bitterness on both sides seems to increase. 


desert 


The Municipal Council of Paris has just given what the Ministry 
finds a somewhat embarrassing proof of hostility to the Church by 
refusing, by a large majority, to make the annual appropriation for 
the support of the Catholie churches of the city. The debates drew 
out some very strong denunciation of the clergy and of * supersti- 
tion,” and demands for the separation of church and state. The 
vote of the money is made obligatory by law, and the action of the 
Council was therefore promptly annulled by the Minister of the In- 
terior; but the incident is disagreeable as a sign of the attitudé of 
the capital on the religious question, and is one of the things which 
compel the Ministry to adopt a more forbearing policy towards the 
Chureh than they are really disposed to. But they are enforcing 
the provisions of the Concordat against the bishops with great 
sternness, and much to the surprise of the latter, who, under the 
Empire, were allowed their own way so completely that they had 
all but forgotten that the Concordat existed. 
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THE MAINE DISTURBANCE AND THE PRESIDENTIAL 
COUNT. 

: iagemee is nothing more noticeable about the tarn which dis- 

cussion of the Maine *“ count” has taken in the press and on 


the stump than the general avoidance by both parties of all serious 


consideration of the bearing it has upon the national * count ” of 


the Presidential returns of 1880. Of partisan denunciation and 
partisan defence of the action of the Maine officials there has, of 
course, been plenty; but we think it may be said without exaggera- 
tion that there has not yet appeared, in the press or elsewhere, the 
slightest evidence of a belief on either side that it would be worth 
the while of practical politicians to consider what means ought to be 
taken to prevent the same sort of civil commotion that is now dis- 
turbing Maine, from being repeated a year hence on a larger scale 
throughout the entire country. The danger of this is only too evi- 
dent. It is, indeed, the great political danger which threatens the 
immediate future of the country ; and while we are approaching it 
with a full consciousness of its peril, no one pretends to see or to 
know how the next Presidential “ count” is to be made, and no 
preparations are made for it, and we are slowly drifting on, in full 
sight of such a very ugly danger-signal as the Maine dispute before 
our eyes, with what might to a casual observer pass for blind indif- 
ference to the consequences. 

It is easy, of course, to explain this condition of the public mind. 
After an enormous amount of talk in Congress about the abstract 
merits of one and another different method of counting the electoral 
returns, and the introduction of a large number of bilJs on the sub- 
ject, providing for the settlement of all disputed questions by the 
States themselves, or by the two houses of Congress, in accordance 
with some prearranged scheme of disposing of single and double 


returns, no change has been made, because neither party has been | 


found willing in advance to bind itself by fixed rules which might in | the more serious. 


Nation. 
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itself control the result. In constituting the Electoral Commissjoy 
in 1876 it merely shirked this responsibility in a temporarily conye- 


' nient way; but this it will never be able to do again. 


' hard enough under the best circumstances. 


the end deprive it of the chance of getting its candidate in by some | 


other method of counting. 
too, far from being unnatural, is exactly what might have been 
expected. The members of both houses, and particularly the 
Senate, have the most direct personal interest in the result of 
a Presidential election, because their patronage depends upon 
it. This patronage is itself the means by which nominations to 
the House and Senate are controlled, and to ask a member of 
either body to agree upon fixed rules for a Presidential “ count ” is 


to ask him to abandon a considerable share of his possible control | 
| zation of a double State government, for the purpose of making 


over his own political advancement, which is undoubtedly asking a 
great deal. Again, it must be admitted that the settlement of any 
fixed rules on the subject in advance is surrounded with difficulties 
growing out of the nature of the subject. The framers of the 
Government themselves found it a difficult matter to deal with, and 
it has not grown any easier with the growth of the country. 
characteristic sagacity, they made the provisions of the Constitution 
on the subject as simple as possible. They virtually left the ap- 
pointment of electors to the States, and made the process of count- 


This inaction on the part of Congress, | 


With | 


| ment. 


ing in the presence of the two houses a simple act of enumeration | 


of the votes of the State appointees. The election provided for by 
them was undoubtedly an election by States, and the function 
assigned to Congress was merely that of recording in a solemn 
way the result of the States’ action. There are obvious diffi- 
culties in the way of any other solution of the question, and 
yet the solution in critical cases proves to be of no value at all. 


The process of centralization which has been going on ever | 


since the formation of the Government, and which is after all | possible as that which Maine politics have presented to public view 


nothing more than the absorption of power where it can be 
most easily exercised, has converted Congress into a regular 
returning board, clothed with despotic and final authority, but 
with powers absolutely vague, unsettled, and in its own dis- 
cretion—such is undeniably the fact, no matter what view we 
take of its constitutional prerogatives—and the exercise of this 


discretion presents a difficult alternative as to how far it will | 
leave the control of its vote to the States, and how tar it will 


To determine in advanee how the Presidential vote is to he 
counted is practically to determine what questions shall be left to the 
States to settle for themselves, and how these shall be settled, and 
what questions shall not be left to the States. In other words, it js 
assuming an authority over the States which was certainly neve; 
contemplated by the framers of the Constitution. To take a singe 
question—that of double returns—it is easy enough in one sense to 
provide a means of disposing of such returns in advance. A State 
sending in double returns can be omitted from the count, or the two 
houses can vote separately on the States sending them in, and the 
State can be excluded in case of a disagreement; or, on the other 
hand, double returns can be prevented altogether by making the 
decision of the State courts on the subject conclusive upon Congress; 
but it is really extremely difficult to tell what the ultimate effect of 
such arrangements would be. The whole matter, too, is compli- 
cated by the electoral paradox, which every Presidential cam- 
paign makes more and more prominent, that while the direct 
popular vote determines the relative strength of the parties 
throughout the country, it does not necessarily determine the re- 
sult of the election. This discrepancy is itself productive of 
constantly increasing jealousy and distrust. To persuade a popu- 
lar majority to abide by defeat at the hands of a minority is 
To persuade them 
to do so when they have ceased to place confidence in the fair- 
ness of the method by which the result is attained, is impos- 
sible. 

Taking all these circumstances into the account, it is not strange 
that Congress has not yet found any way to predetermine how the 
next ‘‘ count” is to be made; but this fact makes the situation all 
The next Presidential “ count ” will undoubtedly 
be settled in some way, and how it will be disposed of will depend 
entirely (in the absence of all fixed rules) on the temper in which it 
is approached by Congress and the public. The Maine quarrel 
seems to us chiefly important as an indication of what that temper 
is likely to be. It has been marked by a degree of heat and violence 
hitherto unknown except in the most unsettled Southern States, 
while they were still garrisoned with United States troops which 


'| were being used to prop up unpopular and disreputable govern- 


Insurrection has been openly advised or suggested by lead- 
The organi- 


ments. 
ing public men, and even by ministers of the Gospel. 


Federal interference necessary, has been seriously proposed. To say 
in defence of all this that it is produced by outrageous Democratic 
irauds is entirely beside the point. The frauds are simply part of 
the “ counting” process as carried on by a State returning board, 
neither more nor less wise and patriotic than other similar bodies 
throughout the country are likely to prove in a period of excite- 
The acts of Governor Garcelon and his Council are not acts 
of abnormal crime, as the Republican papers are fond of making 
them, but are the acts of cunning but at the same time weak men, 
who are not far-seeing enough to know that they are sacrificing 
their party’s ultimate good for a trifling immediate advantage. 
They are acts of a character which are not only not surprising, but 
are certainly to be expected, and are the natural result of familiarity 
with the *‘ counting” process on the minds of the leaders of a party 
not remarkable for either the intelligence or morality of its following. 

It is certainly deplorable that such a state of affairs should be 


for the past month ; and the bearing which it has on the question o! 
the next Presidential ‘‘ count” is very evident. The Republican 


| Stalwarts are already talking of the probability of having to seat 


their candidate by force, in case the Democrats do not * count” in a 
satisfactory manner. The Democrats are in control of the two 
Houses, the President of the Senate, Mr. Wheeler, is a Republican, 


_ and not a single question with regard to the counting of the Presi- 
' dential returns is settled. To allow the settlement of the last Presi- 
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dential dispute by the Electoral Commission to create any illusions 
; to the possibility of a similar way out of the difficulty this time 
would be a great mistake. The Electoral Commission scheme was 
made feasivle by the fact that the two Houses in 1876 were in the 
nands of different parties. This time Congress will, in all probabil- 
ity, remain in Democratic hands in both branches. The proceed- 
‘ngs, too, of the Electoral Commission did not satisfy the Demo- 
erats as to its fairness, and they entertain convictions as to the duty 
ot the two Houses to do their own counting no less strong than 
those of the Stalwart Republicans as to the 
fraud with violence. Moreover, with every month’s delay the 
chanee that Congress will make any provision in advance for 
the next count becomes more remote, and whether we get through 
it peacefully and creditably will depend mainly upon the tem- 
per with which we prepare ourselves for it. A repetition of the 
Maine squabble on a national scale would certainly be a pitiful 
spectacle. 


MR. PARNELL’S MISSION. 
M\HE most significant feature in the reception given to Mr. Parnell 
and his associates in this country is—if they only knew it—the 
attitude of the daily press towards them. ‘Twenty years ago there 
were very few editors indeed, and no politician, who would have ven- 
tured to avow a want of interest in the efforts of Irish patriots to free 


eventual success. To-day all the leading journals in the country 
seem to unite in ridiculing or throwing cold water on the political 
part of Mr. Parnell’s mission, while ungraciously forcing on bia, 
evidently much to his dissatisfaction, the role of a collector of eon- 
tributions for the relief of hungry peasantry. 
he ought to get plenty of money for this latter object, but none at 
all to help in effecting changes either in the political relations of 
Ireland to Great Britain or in the Irish land laws. These things, 
they say, are the affair of Englishmen and Irishmen to settle be- 
tween themselves, and not the affair of Americans, who do not 
understand them and are not on the spot. Whether a peasant 
proprietary would be a good thing for Ireland, and, if so, what are 
the best means of establishing it, are questions with which Irishmen 
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to find a parliament in Austria, having supposed, till he got to 


necessity of meeting | 


| of late years by a great variety of experience. 


Vienna, that that Empire was still governed by an absolute mon 
arch. This state of mind about foreign affairs is, we fear, by no 
means uncemmon among prominent politicians of both parties. Mr. 
Froude fell into an error on this subject, very like Mr. Parnell’s, 
when he came over here a few vears ago with the intention, he said, 
of following O'Donovan Rossa round the country, and refuting the 
misrepresentations regarding Enghsh rule in Ireland in which he 
assumed that statesman was sure to indulge, being evidently under 
the impression that Rossa’s lectures would be eagerly attended by 
native Americans, and his dicta swallowed without question. 

This permanent indifference to foreign affairs has been deepened 
The habit of regard- 


| ing all discontent as capable of being relieved by rebellion was 


| piness attained without them. 


spread among the Radicals of the whole civilized world by the 
French Revolution, and found a lodgment in this country through 
the Jeffersonian philosophy, and showed itself down to 1860 in the 
practice.of * hailing” all sorts of revolts, revolutions, and disturb 
ances as positive gains for humanity. It has died out under more 
extensive observation. People here are not nearly as hopeful as 
they were thirty years ago about political experiments begun in 
bloodshed. They have seen scores of them fail, and have seen hap- 
Hungary is content without achiev- 


| ing Kossuth’s ideal; Italy is as well off as she could possibly be 
Ireland from connection with England, or express doubts as to their 


| the happiness of mankind by its failure. 
They all declare that 


without achieving Mazzini’s. Castelar’s Spanish Republic has turn 
ed out a sorry farce. Moreover, we have had a rebellion here which 
half the world thought, when it began, a noble enterprise, but 
which is universally regarded now as having contributed greatly to 
Then the Irish patriots 
who during the last forty years have fled to these shores from 
British oppression have plaved a part in American politics which 
has naturally modified the views once held by the average Ameri- 


| can about the Irish Parliament which it is proposed to set up in 


| Dublin. 


| subscribing money to restore it. 


living in Ireland must be held exclusively competent to deal; if | 


they are not competent, nobody is. Whether, too, the present 
legislative relations between Ireland and England are advantageous 
to Ireland or not, and whether, if not, it is possible to change them, 
are, par excellence, Irish and English questions, to be solved by 
Irishmen and Englishmen. In trying to make them American 
questions, and induce Americans to express strong and decided 
opinions about them supplied by Mr. Parnell himself, American 
editors seem to hold that he is taking a great liberty, and they 


Very few Americans now fee] that they would like to live 
under that legislature themselves, and they are therefore slow about 
In fact, they now claim more 
knowledge with regard to its character and capacity than English- 
men possess. Mr. Parnell addresses a very different public from 
that which gave Emmet a home, and, we may add, represents a 


| very different cause. 


resent it all the more readily because they are asked to back these | 


opinions with their money. 

In fact, the United States have evidently ceased to be a good 
field for Irish agitation, and this without any diminution of sym- 
pathy for all Irish suffering which Americans can see and un- 
derstand. They know how an Irishman feels who is cold and 
hungry, and can tell exactly what will relieve him; but they do 
not know how an Irishman feels who desires a parliament of his 


The Irish emissary who went to France the other day, and wrote 
letters soliciting Freneh sympathy for the Home-Rulers, has been 
repulsed by the French Republicans, and for much the same reason 
which prevents Mr. Parnell from securing political sympathy here, 
viz., the fact that Irish malcontents do not really belong to the Libe- 
ral party of the world. They have, ever since Catholic emancipa- 
tion, been steadily severing their connection with it, and alienating 
the sympathies which, previous to that event, it bestowed on them. 
Their performances in the British House of Commons, however 
much they may have had to complain of, have been calculated not 
simply to bring parliamentary government into contempt, but to 


' spread doubts as to their own capacity for working parliamentary 


own in Dublin and another man’s land rent free, and cannot suggest | 


means of satisfying him without an amount of study which very 
few are willing to give. Most Americans find in our day the de- 
mands of home politics on their attention as much as they can pos- 
sibly meet. They follow striking events of foreign politics, but the 
number of those who are willing to master disputed questions of 
foreign politics, such as the English land laws, or the German “ Cul- 
turkampf,” or the Jules Ferry School Law, or Russian Nihilism, or 
English rule in India, is exceeding small. Even in the United 
States Senate, which is directly concerned with the foreign relations 
of the Government, there can hardly be said to be now a single mem- 
ber who is even passably familiar with leading questions of foreign 
politics. When Mr. Hendricks went abroad, three years ago, be 


. 


confessed very naively on his return that he was greatly surprised 


| on with their work. 


institutions. On one great question of European politics during the 
last forty years—the liberation of government from ecclesiastical 
control—they have steadily sided with the Church against the 
state. On the still greater question of popular secular education 
they have supported the priests. They have displayed extraordi- 
narily little interest in the political struggles of any other race or 
country. Neither Italy, nor Hungary, nor Poland, nor the Turk- 
ish Christians, nor any unfortunate race or nation, has received trom 
Irish politicians a word of encouragement or support. Of course 
this has entailed on Irish patriots an isolation which would be ap- 
palling if they only perceived it. It makes the task of securing 
foreign sympathy in their hostility to England far greater than it 
used to be, and without foreign sympathy they seem unable to go 
The world, too, has within the last half-cen- 
tury grown unmistakably harder in temper. Success, or signs of 
sapacity for success, are more sternly exacted than they used to be, 
both of men and nations. There is much less indiscriminate charity 
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z 
ds of mendicant Probably no race of politicians but 
ne-Rulers would have the face nowadays, in search of contri- 
) Visit a count which the Fenian Republic was set up 
witl \ rhe } ry of that organization and of its trea- 
ul d revenue ing with which Mr. Parnell can hardly 
I equainted, ¢ e would not suppose that the memory of it could 
be wiped by his « citorts and those of his colleagues in the 
House of C ‘Obstruction ” in a legislative assembly, how- 
ever attrac e it may seem to those who engage in it as a means 
of bringing a tyrannical majority to reason, has one fatal defect for 
politiciay ho mean to supplement it by appeals for foreign aid: 
it inevitably repels all communities which are working parliamen- 
tary constitutions, and especially a community like this, which 
makes use of forty parliaments. It burlesques government by 


and makes it look ridiculous, and substitutes for it an 
appeal to physical foree in its No free 
state in our day can afford to make a hero of anybody who glories 


deliberation 


most contemptible form. 


in gaining his ends in a legislative assembly by incessant filibus- 
ter! 
and anybody can make himself formidable to a majority by inces- 
sant perversion of the rules for the interruption of business. But it 
is not by such acts as these that great statesmen are raised up or 


Anybody, as Cavour said, can govern by a state of siege, 


ng. 


oppressed peoples are led out of bondage, or obscure causes com- 
mended to the sympathy of mankind. 


THE SITUATION IN AFGHANISTAN. 


Lonpon, December 22, 1879. 


‘THE telegraph wires will have conveyed to America the intelligence of 
the perilous position of the English troops at Kabul. This intelli- 
gence has taken the nation soentirely by surprise that even now only a man 
I need not say 
In the letter 


Nation immediately after the news had been re- 


here and there apprehends either its character or extent. 

that, as a matter of fact, there is nothing unexpected in it. 
which I wrote to the 
ecived of the murder of Major Cavagnari and his escort I pointed out the 
dangers to which a British force wintering in Kabul would be exposed. 
So great did these appear to me that I ventured upon the opinion that no 
attempt would be made to occupy Kabul until the spring. ‘* There is,” 
I wrote, ** nothing to be gained and much to be hazarded by attempting 
The tribes are at present fired by religious zeal, and 
A British army, having 


an carlier advance. 
would be likely to offer an obstinate resistance. 
to pass the winter at Kabul, would be exposed to very considerable dan 
It would be in complete isolation, surrounded by hostile tribes, 
It would, in 


ger. 
without magazines, and with no crops upon the ground. 
fact, find it impossible to subsist, and fall a victim to famine if not to 
the enemy.” Precisely this is General Roberts’s situation at the present 
almost amounting to a miracle intervenes 


moment. Unless something 


it is hardly possible that his force should escape becoming a victim to 
either famine or the enemy. 

Until within the last 
that their political liberties were founded upon a rock. It 
peculiar privilege to control our destinies directly according to the wiil 
of the people. Lord 
liberties depend, like those of France or any other nation, solely on the 
good faith of the people in power. If these are false to their trust, the 
English nation can be defrauded of their political powers as easily as any 


two or three years most Englishmen conceived 


was our 


Beaconsfield’s Government has shown us that our 


other people ; and at present, if we were ruled by the Emperor of Rus- 
sia himself, we could not, as a nation, have less of a voice in the conduct 
of our foreign policy. The Cabinet 
secure in the possession of a mechanical majority, discloses its character 
and objects to the representatives of the nation only when retrogression 


concocts its policy in secret, and, 


is all but impossible. It was by a combination of fraud and secrecy that 
the nation was decoyed into this Afghan war, assuredly one of the most 
foolish as well as wickedest wars recorded in history. But in nothing 
has the deterioration of public spint been so conspicuously exhibited as 
in the tameness with which the nation has acquiesced in the Ministerial 
scheme for the suppression of all information regarding the veritable state 
of things in Afghanistan. At this moment there is not a single inde- 
pendent newspaper correspondent present with our troops. Whatever 
information reaches the public passes through official channels, and is 


ly doctored before it is allowed to be published. It is for this rea- 


caretu 


Nation. 


| gation of Afghanistan successfully completed. 
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sou that the peril in which General Roberts finds himself has burst upon 
the nation with the unexpectedness of that proverbial ‘bolt out of 
the blue.” 

It was clear, however, for some time to the more instructed that a 


gathering in Kabul. This was partly due to the shocking crue]. 
ties perpetrated by General Roberts since he occupied the city. Sound 
policy, 
Kabul we should treat the people with the utmost humanity. 


storm Was 


not less than justice, required of us that in occupying the city of 
Wheth r 
we eventually annexed the country, or entered merely into an intimat; 
alliance with its ruler, it was essential to the success of either experiment 
that we should disarm the hatred and well-founded suspicion with which 
the Afghans regarded us, by moderate and conciliatory treatment. But 
the worst evil which the possession of India has wrought upon us is to 
make us hard and savage in our dealings with the people of the country 
An Englishman in India will consider it a sufficient reason for hating a 
native that the native desires to be emancipated from the chains of an alien 
domination. Hence, insurrections against our authority have, nearly «l- 
ways, been stamped out with a pitilessness worthy, perhaps, of a Turkish 
When Cava- 
gnari was killed the usual cry for vengeance was set up; and General 
Roberts set to work to give full effect to the prevailing sentiment. 
No less than forty-nine soldiers were seized in the villages round about 
Kabul and executed in cold blood, although no charge was alleged against 
them except that they had fought in the ranks of the enemy at Kha- 
This proceeding had an effect exactly the reverse of what was 
intended. It did not intimidate the Afghans; it exasperated them. 
They determined to make a combined endeavor to expel the ruthless in- 
The three days’ fighting which has shut up 


vasha, but unspeakably disgraceful in a civilized peeple. 
J : 


rasiab, 


vader of their barren hills. 
General Roberts in the cantonment at Shirpur is the first result of that 
determination. The Afghans have not only defeated the English troops, 
but their leader has completely outgeneralled the English general. 
Rumors of the combination had been conveyed to General Roberts, 
The first fall of snow, hx 
disperse to their 


but were treated by him as of no significance. 
thought, would suffice to make the ‘malcontents ” 
homes. Unhindered, therefore, by any action on the part of the British 
troops, two considerable Afghan armies moved upon Kabul, the one from 
Ghazni, on the south, the other from Kohistan, on the north. The 
serious fighting commenced on Wednesday, December 10, The Ghaz- 
ni forces fell upon a British detachment, consisting of four guns and 
three squadrons of cavalry, under Brigadier Massey, and completely de- 
feated it. One troop of the Ninth Lancers was cut to pieces, the four 
guns had to be spiked and abandoned, and the English cavalry was com- 
pelled to retreat with precipitation. Elated by this success, the Ghazni 
forces took up a strong position on an eminence to the south of the Bala- 
A division of the British army under General Macpherson at- 
On the following day, however, 


Hissar. 
tempted to take this position, but failed. 
Macpherson received reinforcements ; a 
was so far successful that, after an obstinate struggle, the Afghans relin- 
quished the height they occupied and took possession of another. For a 
brief while the English general cherished the hope that the Afghans 
would now disperse to their homes; but it was only for a brief while. 
The Kohistan troops had now arrived on the scene, and the combined 
forces made a furious attack on the British troops. All through Sunday 
(December 14) a continuous battle raged round The British 
general was compelled to relinquish to the enemy the city itself, the Bala- 
Hissar, and all the open country, and to concentrate his troops in the 
This concentration was, of necessity, a move 


second assault was made and 


Kabul. 


cantonment of Shirpur. 
ment in retreat, in the course of which the English rear-guard suffered 
very heavily. The official report of our losses during the three days’ 
fighting states them at twenty officers killed and wounded and one hun- 
No one, however, credits this report. Our losses 
It is incredible that for every 
Anyway, one 


dred and three men. 
were indubitably a great deal heavier. 
officer killed or wounded there should be only five men. 
result of the fighting was that General Roberts sustained a defeat not less 
decisive than that of the Russians at Dengit Tepe, and much more disas- 
trous in its probable consequences His communications were severed, 
and he found himself besieged in the depth of winter in a country which 
it is most difficult for a relieving force to penetrate. 

The Ministerial journals are voluble in their endeavors to keep up the 
spirits of the Tories. According to them the danger is of the most trifling 
character. General Roberts will speedily be set at liberty and the subju- 
I have already said that 
[ cherish no such pleasant expectation ; and, though my prediction may 
be falsified before this letter meets the eyes of your readers, I will briefly 









The 


conviction I hold. The ques- 
forage, and fuel. At 
Afghan- 
would have te 


Jin. do, 1850] 


te the reasons which have led me to the 
, is not one of fighting, but of food, transport, 
me of year there is absolutely no food or forage to be 
A relieving force marching, from Jalalabad, 
verything requisite for itself and for its baggage animals in sufficient 
ty not the march, but to 
|. Thus heavily encumbered it would have to fore: 
that 
the entire 


got in 
say 
when it arrived at 
Its way through 
the fall of 


column. 


only for subsist on 


choked with a single 


snow, and so narrow in parts 


el would put a stop to the advance of To equip 


force—say five or six thousand men—for such 


So indeed. 


| organize a considerable 
n expedition would require the labor of weeks. has 


that I 


heavy, 


in camels 


en the mortality doubt if it would be possible at 
the present time to equip such a foree at all. The camels, ex- 
posed to the inclement winter of Afghanistan, would die daily by 
hundreds; while the larger the relieving force was, the greater 


the difficulty it would experience in finding subsistence. No attempt, 
erefore, will be made to relieve General Roberts in foree until the 
ring. The alternative is to send through the passes, in light marching 
order, a flying colur:n of two thousand men, and this is what the Gov- 
ernment of India reports that it is intending to do. 
foree must take with it, at the very least, a fortnight’s provisions; and, 


LOT 


t 
But even such a 
assuming that it succeeded in forcing a way through the passes, General 
Roberts would have had to sustain a siege of three weeks before the fly- 
ing column gould reach Kabul. Is he in a position to sustain such a 
I think not. We were told that immediately on his arrival 

Kabul he set to work to collect supplies for five months, and we are now 
told that he has collected‘ them told the locality in 
which this food was stored. An ominous omission this, for my impres- 


sion is that much of it was stored in the Bala-Hissar, 


lege ? 


But we are not 


in which ease it is 


now in possession of the enemy. It is, however, certain that he is most 
scantily, if at all, supplied with either fuel or forage. During a three 


therefore, not only would there heavy mortality among 
troops and camp-followers—the latter, we may be certain, will 


his artillery and cavalry will be entirely ruined. 


weeks’ siege, 
his native 
perish 
The gathering of the clans round Kabul will exhaust what remnant of 
food there still is in that part of the country, so that even should General 
Roberts be relieved he will have no alternative but to attempt in the 
his troops to Jalalabad. 
heavily encumbered as he would be 


to a man—but 


depth of winter to withdraw wita the remnant of 
Without adequate food or transport, 
with sic eee wounded men, and harassed by the tribes along the line of 
march, but a very small portion of his command would reach a place of 
safety. His artillery he would, of course, be compelled 
fore he commenced his retreat. To sum up, 
briefly this: Five thousand English troops, all, supplied 
with fuel and forage, are beleaguered in the depth of winter by thirty thou- 
sand Afghans. The only troops which can advance to their assistance 
are about two thousand men, at present waiting for supplies at a distan 


abandon be- 
the situation at Kabul is 


scantily, if at 


of some seventy miles, and having between them and their destination a 
series of probably the most difficult passes in the world. Even if they 
reach Kabul their numbers will only suffice to make good the losses which 
General Roberts’s army will by that time have sustained from cold 
battle. There will still be no alternative for General Rober 
attempt a retreat upon Jalalabad. 

The Ministerial journals are attempting to hide this plain issue by 
setting forth in grandiloquent language the troops we 
in the Kurram valley, and along our trans-Indus frontier. 
ignorant of the geography of the theatre of war these calculations have 
But they are wholly irrelevant. None of 
the very smallest influence on the 


s except to 
A 


> have at Kandahar, 


To people 


brought considerable comfort. 
the troops thus enumerated can exercise 
march of events at Kabul. They are as impotent for that purpose as if 
they were cantoned in the moon. For the of calculating the 
ral Roberts the only forces which need to be taken 


purp se 
perils surrqunding Gene 
into consideration are the 5,000 men in Kabul—exaggerated to 7,000 in 
the Ministerial journals—and the 2,000 commanded by General Gough 
at Jugdulluk. But though the troops at Kandahar : 
General Roberts’s army, should that army be destroyed these troops will 
be in a position of extreme danger. They are not more than 4,000 strong, 
and without supports or reserves of any kind. An Afghan victory at 
xXabul would rouse all Afghanistan as one man, and a resolute endeay 
would be made to subject the English at Kandahar to a doom similar to 
that which had befallen their countrymen in the north. 
The news which reaches us from India generally ec 
an increasingly I will an 
until I have occasion to write another letter. 


re powerless to assist 





mtinues to be of 


ominous character. reserve account of this 


Nation. 


Correspondence. 


HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL DISCUSSION, 
To THE 


Sir: I 


Epitor oF Tue NATION: 


uur columns to 


am very sure that you will allow me space in y 


‘nsions into which you have fallen in regard to 


explain cert tain misappreh 
ITarvard Register, 
un sllesiel il mistake is in supp 


against the ut 


my article in the last issue. 


~sesagte 
directed 


criticised by you in your 
sing that the article was wholly 


Nation. Criticisms had been 


the 


terances of 


urged from many sources. In the space offered to me by the editor of 
the Regis/er I wished to answer as many of them as possible. When 1 
spoke of the absurd notion that the professors in an unsectarian divinity 
school could not utter their own views the Nation was not in my mind, 


I do not 


meant by 


nor did I suppose it would be suggested to any one else. under- 
Nation to be the 
when the Nation had uttered no opinion similar 


stand why you should have supposed the 
phrase ** some quarters,” 
to the one referred to. I was meeting an objection that had been urged 
so often that I judged it must spring from a wide spre - error 

i¢ be- 


The objection that an unsectarian theological school is impossibl 


cause the teachers would necessarily incline to one side of every disputed 


question, had also been pressed from more than one quart The mean 
ing of a passage that did refer specially to the Vat 
Thad accused you of 


or theology put in peril the 


is Wholly mistaken 


by you. You received the impression that urging 


that certain systems of science, philosophy, 
soul’s welfare as if this were your own belief, whereas you believe 
of the kind. if any one else would draw this idea from my 
words ; certainly further thought. What I did 
understand you to mean was that the University would be exposed to a 
Divinity 


nothing 
doubt 


nothing was from my 


very intense form of unpopularity if there were taught in the 


School theological views held by any to be dangerous to the soul's welfare 


and whie share 


This was what I meant when I spok 


that you advised yielding to the prejudice 
. . J 


of those ** 


h you did not 


wio place themselves for 


the moment on the side of a blind prejudice, such as the higher eduea- 
tion has had to contend against at every step of its advance.” 
I send this simply as a personal explanation, and refrain from any 
reference to the general merits of the question, 
C. C. Everett 


Mass., January 3, ISSO 


CAMBRIDGE, 

[We assumed that Professor Everett had the Nation in mind 
because we knew of no discussion of the subject in any other peri 
odical, in which the teaching of unsectarian theology by Harvard 
College or under the auspices of Harvard College had been opposed. 
We have up to this moment heard of none, and we had no doubt 
that in the f his ant the 
readers of Nation 
ibsurdly,” but 


absence of specific designation « agonist 
the Re 
which Professor Everett accused not only of talking * : 


pport of opinions whi h the edi 


+} 
jyister would conclude that it was the 


nts in su tor did 


of using sham : 
not hold.—Ep. NATION. ] 


rrume 


INTEREST 
NATION 


796 you say 


AND INFLATION. 


To tne Eptror THE 


Sir: In No. 

* Notwithstanding these large arrivi ils of foreig 1 gol 1, the demands 
for money throughout the country for legitimate cman s and for specu- 
lation have been sufficient to keep the rates for money loans fully as high 
as a yeur ago 

In this and simil: 
time to time you seem to differ from the standard writers on political 


ir passages that I have noticed in your ¢ Jumns from 


economy, and to agree with the disciples of Greenbackism in the belief 
that the rate of interest on loans depends upon the volume of currency, 
or money, jn circulation. At least Iam not ‘a le to reconcile your lan- 





which I find in J. S. Mill: ** Aniner 
has in itself no effect, and is incapable of having any effect, on the rate 
; or this, from J. B. 
‘st of money 


guage with this, ease of the currency 


of interest ” ‘‘It isa ereat abuse of words to 
talk about the inter 
has led to 
regulates tix 
I might 
language 


Say : 
; and probably this erroneous impression 
inference that the al 
» rate of interest.” 
quote from several other standard authors to the effect that, 
if Prof. Bowen: ** To increase the stock of money in the 
thereby to fund available for 


the false undance or scarcity of money 


in the 


country is not augment the loans, or to 








. ae 
difficulty of borrowing, or to lower the rate of interest.” 
is I know, no reputable writer has ever undertaken to 
refute this d ine, an to defend the theory of the Greenbackers that the 
e of inter n be reduced by making money more abundant. 
An expl f your position on this point will greatly oblige at 
least one Constant READER. 
St. Louts, Mo., D s 
{There is nothing in the quotations made by our correspondent 
inconsistent with our position. Mere increase of the volume of the 


curreney Wilt te 


t, other things remaining the same, lower the rate of 
tn But if there is abundance of money seeking investment, 
and ¢ comparatively feeble demand for it on good security, the rate 
of interest will fall inevitably. So also if there is much demand 
on good security the rate of interest will rise, just as for similar 
The searcity of money of which the 
Greenbackers have been complaining for the last seven years has 
not existed under the above conditions. Scarcity of money has not 
been felt by any one able to offer good security for its use. What 
the Greenbackers have complained of was the difficulty in borrow- 


interest. 


reasons the price of goods rises. 


ing money experienced by those who had no security to offer, and 


currency this class would find it easy to get money at low rates of 
interest. 
in the passages our correspondent quotes. That the rate of in- 
terest offered draws money from one country to another is one of the 
commonplaces of finance. But the demand which draws it is not 
the demand of poor men who can put up no “collaterals,” but of 
men who are sure to repay it on a day named. The greenback 
craze is the one long known tothe French Socialists as “ gratuité de 
crédit,” meaning a system by which money would be freely supplied 
by the banks or the Government to every man who could show 
that he needed it. The exaction of security for loans is what is 
called by the same school “ the tyranny of capital.”—Epb. NATION. ] 
THE MAINE CRISIS. 

To Tae Eprror or THe Nation : 

Str: The Latin proverb, ‘* No man becomes suddenly base,” applies 
also to States. Maine has not as ina moment fallen. The descent to 
the plane where violence is threatened has been gradual. Disintegration 
has been silently proceeding. The political combinations have lost their 
early virtuous lustre, and now the country is invited to behold a specta- 
cle over which the better angels of the nation may profitably weep. 

Three figures are prominent in this scene of confusion and uncer- 
tainty. The unfair and illegal procedure has lifted into prominence 
Alonzo Garcelon, a country physician, who served as a surgeon in the war 
of the Rebellion, and who made a ‘‘black-flag” speech at an early date in 
the conflict. His *‘ no-quarter” platform has been reconstructed, and 
serves as a place on which to rest his official feet. He has moved steadily 
on in his course, and ‘* points with pride ” to the steps which the demands 
of each day make necessary. A second Andrew Jackson he is called on 
all sides ; a second Abraham Lincoln he would fain be, if we may judge 
from the remarks which he made at a ‘‘ loyal ” meeting, when he declared 
his willingness to be assassinated rather than surrender his constitutional 
position. Nominated for the Presidency he has been, as a matter of 
course, that being the logical issue of every crisis in our generous repub- 
lic. His reputation has been good; his obstinacy unquestioned ; his 
knowledge of men known to be other than large. That his disposition 
throughout this difficulty has inclined him to do justly, in a technical 
and narrow spirit, many of his personal friends, who are political ene- 
mies, freely assert. The professional habit would lead him to act coolly 
and with alertness. 
lute men, he has appeared undismayed, and with martyr serenity has 
His brain is not large enough to survey with an accu- 
rate eve the conflagration he has kindled. He does not know how huge 
Not till quiet sueceeds this furious storm 


gone on his way. 


a blunder he has perpetrated. 
will he appreciate that it isa crime to suffer petty lapses in the memory 
of certain town officials to overthrow the evident intention of the people. 
He walks through a hailstorm of adjectives, large and pitiless, and is 
likely to be visited in like manner for long days to come. I will not add 
to the aceretion of strong terms, but will content myself with this brief 
allusion to a man who will find no difficulty in obtaining space in future 
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histories of the State. ‘* To Garcelonize” will be defined in future poli- 
tical grammars as an active, transitive verb, and ‘‘to Gerrymander” yjj| 
be in friendly proximity. 

Senator Blaine appears whenever Maine has an ‘‘uprising.” The State 
without him. Its political history would be frag- 
mentary indeed were his name and doings obliterated. All roads lead 
The political probabilities are mapped out in his mind, 
not in large sections, but in minute portions. Undoubtedly, were he 
asked the name of the second selectman of Plantation No. 13, he would 


could not * rise” 


to his house. 


instantly utter it. Invisible lines stretch from every voting precinct to 
Ile must be held to strict account for whatever 
occurs in the State under Republican auspices. Ile made one speech at 
the outset, presenting the main charges against the Governor and Coun- 
cil, and then quietly resumed his ordinary home avocations, so far as con- 
Nevertheless, not a move on the part of the 
Republicans has been made without his supervision, and the relays of 
Nusion detectives who watch his front door (if the daily journals are not 
misinformed) are not left without consolation in the form of frequent 
views of hurrying ‘* statesmen,” who consult and report at the senato- 
The weal or the woe which issues from this perturbation 
Back ef the wintry outlines of Augusta loom 


his desk at Augusta. 


cerns public observation. 


rial mansion. 
will be credited to him. 


; the large proportions of the lake city where the National Convention is to 
their error lay in supposing that by increasing the volume of the | 


This is the delusion at which the economists are striking | 


| correct, the grievance would have been more bearable. 
| State has had an “object lesson ” that will be of value. 
Projected into the space filled with angry and reso- | 


| 


He acts with that roll-cal! sounding in his ears, 
He counts the cost of each 


sit in judgment on him. 
If he errs it will be no mistake through haste. 
syllable. 

But the event may demonstrate that the Governor and the Senator 
were less prominent in an important sense than an ex-governor, J. L 
Chamberlain, President of Bowdoin College. He is Major-General of the 
State Militia, and his army experience, long and honorable, places him 
among the leaders, apart from all other considerations. He is a conser 
vative Republican, and has been one of the calmer spirits who in the end 
frequently direct the storm. He declined to join the first visitors, ex- 
governors and others, who approached the Governor with a request that 
the course apparently agreed upon by the State officials be abandoned. 
He evidently deemed the movement injudicious. But he wrote a strong 
letter to the Governor, urging him to submit the question at issue to the 
Supreme Court, and has expressed himself clearly of the opinion that 
the Returning Board of Maine had erred in their decision. At the same 
time he has discouraged the continuance of the indignation meetings which 
the Republicans have organized on all sides, and endeavored to quiet the 
excited people. All his words and acts have made for peace. He has 
seen bloodshed ; he carries a bullet in testimony of his loyalty ; when he 
advocates peaceable measures he is entitled to a hearing. If the trouble 
ends without open fighting, Gen. Chamberlain will be recognized as one of 
the pacificators who helped to save the State from the stain of internal 
conflict. It is easy to be indignant ; to refrain from violence is difficult. 
The profound feeling of the common people would have expressed itself 
in forceful methods had not the conservative element restrained those 
who have been robbed and wronged. 

Those not morally perfect occasionally pass through the gates and en- 
ter the Republican host. The party has ruled Maine for more than a 
quarter of a century, and the imperfect element bas been kept in but 
partial obscurity. The ‘‘ wicked partners” have done things which they 
oughc not to have done. There is no question that carelessness has ruled 
the preparation of election returns, since friendly eyes were to peruse the 
documents and steady voting ensure the acceptance of faulty certificates. 
Thus has been engendered a habit which is now repented of. The hostile 
and technical judgment of the present incumbents has made haste to vast 
out, as ‘* fatally defective,” returns which in former years would have re- 
ceived no severe criticism. If the authorities had acted only in this di- 
rection, and counted out those returned as elected in papers obviously in- 

As it is, the 
The official re- 
turns of the next election will be models. 

It is not to be denied that the Republicans have suffered their smaller 
and imperfect members to set an ‘awful example” to the generation of 
politicians now in power at Augusta. Broad principles have been laid aside 
and unworthy ends have been regarded. In private their own party men 
do not hesitate to recount the shortcomings of the Republicans in rare and 
relatively unimportant instances. But the severest critic cannot find an 
aggregate of offences which will equal any one of the series of sins against 
the State of which the present administration at the capital has been 
guilty. The eagle eye of the “‘expert” in the Council sees a faint trail 
of ink leading from the upper flourish of a ‘* P,” and forthwith it is de- 
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cided that the letter is “ B”—and one less Republican remains 
ited. His opponent receives the certificate of election. The 
rial glance rests upon another return, and it is alleged that one 
Thrown out is 
The votes in certain ballot-boxes give the full names of two 

ydidates. The men are brothers, and town officers. The Fusionist 
nakes out the return, being careful to write only the initials in certifying 
the vote of one of the two towns in the district. ‘* Francis W.” 1s de- 
foated, but ‘* F. W.” has a plurality, in the estimation of the Council, 
and the Republican goes to the wall. 
history of the count. 
caged in this microscopic occupation could look each other in the face 
without smiling. One defence offered by members of the Returning 
Board consists in quoting from a radical Republican paper in Bangor, 
and then asking, Do you wonder that such provoking talk made us deter- 
mined to **count out’? This is the argument of the small boy, who has 
been assailed by jeers and annoying facial distortions on the part of the 
‘fellow of my size.” It illustrates the runs 
through this story of dishonor. 

The unanimity, “solid” on the Republican side and nearly so among 
the Fusionists, is a marked characteristic of this time of dissension. The 
forces are arrayed, and few are they who refuse the summons to stand 
with their party. The Democrats or Greenbackers who dissent would not 
filla large hall. 
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to be 
ne? same 
man 
ened for his two compeers on the Board of Selectmen. 


return. 


These are pleasant episodes in the 
It is hard to believe that the bonorable men en- 


humorous vein which 


I talked with a reliable, reputable business man the 


| just elapsed. 


other day, and he very calmly told me that he believed in paying off the 


score on account of Louisiana, ‘I would count them [the Republicans] 
out of the Presidential election, > Seventy thousand men face 
seventy thousand men; evenly divided, with equal fervor and like readi- 
ness to defend the cause of their party. 
minded man that three-score-and-ten thousand voters should unite in say- 
ing that the *‘ counting out” was fair and legal. 
grows to be a serious thing when it is seen to mean that the State would 
be the theatre of a conflict between forces fairly matched. The worldly 
wisdom which sends out its note of alarm from exceptional editorial 
rooms among the Democrats, would cry aloud in the Maine streets and 
wake but a feeble response. Solidity is the prominent feature on either 
hand ; if collision ensues the blow will be ‘‘ heard round the world.” 
This survey of the situation in Maine has avoided the discussion of 
points which have bristled in the daily journals; it has included what 
might be less obvious to the ordinary reader. The Fusionists have hoped 
for a violent termination of these debates; the Republicans will rely on 
peaceable methods. The danger of an encounter on the day of legisla- 
tive assembling, January 7, is not great, nor is it unreal. The spark may 
fall, the explosion will certainly follow. As I write, the Supreme Court is 
considering the questions propounded by the Governor. 


too.’ 


It is depressing to any sober- 


Their decision 

will have only a moral effect, but it may serve to deter honorable men 

from persisting in a procedure which it cannot fail to represent as un- 

wise, illiberal, illegal. ** INDEPENDENT.” 
MAINE, Jan. 3, 1880 


Notes. 


G EORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS have in press an American edition 

of the most notable recent contribution to nursery lore and pictorial 
embellishment, published by the London house too scantily to supply both 
markets. We refer to Kate Greenaway’s charming ‘ Under the Window.’ 
—Bangs & Co. will sell at auction at their rooms, No, 739 Broadway, 
on the 19th inst., Mr. Charles L. Woodward’s collection of books, ete., 
relating to Mormonism. The catalogue is carefully executed, and made 
very readable by the author’s comments, which betray not more facetious- 
ness than intimate knowledge of the subject. The earliest date occurs 
in connection with the ‘ Book of Mormon’ (1830), but the far rarer and 
intrinsically more important ‘ Book of Commandments’ bears date of 
1833. The annual report of the curator of the Cambridge Museum of 
Comparative Zoilogy shows the accessions for the year 1878-9 to have 
been of unusual extent and importance, the chief source being the dredg- 
ings of the Coast Survey steamer Blake. The work of instruction and 
original investigation has been pursued with the usual activity, and the 
attendance has become inconveniently large. ——The ‘ Harvard Univer- 
sity Catalogue’ (Cambridge : C. W. Sever) needs for perfection one more 
convenience, namely, an index to the names of the whole corps of instruc- 
tors. The distinguishing feature of this edition is the Chinese depart- 
ment.——We are glad to learn that Mr. Henry J. Morgan's * Dominion 
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Annual Register and Review,’ which was hastily begun last year, has met 
with the favor it deserved and will be continued hereafter. The \ 


volume 
for 1879 will be ready early in February ; Mr 


in the preparation of it 
Morgan has had the co-operation of a large number of competent writers 
and should improve upon his own example The price will be $2.50, the 
publisher's address being P.O. box 285, Ottawa.——B. Westermann & 
Co. send us the ‘ Almanach de Gotha’ for 1880, the date here being pro- 
spective and not retrospective, as in the case of the * Dominion Regi 
The ninth year of the decade is by common consent a lean one as reg 

statistics, the present vear being the world’s great census-taking epoch. 


Nor have political changes of great magnitude nth 
. the * 


distributions made in accordance with the 


the 


the 


marked 
ot 


aty of Berlin, and for th 


tweivem 
Still Almanach’ takes acc 
Tre 
first time the principality of Bulgaria appears 
under the sovereignty of the Porte. 


unt territorial re- 
upon the scene, albeit still 
its superiicial area is 63,865 square 
Under Austria- 
Hungary, Dalmatia is credited with a slight extension of area, but Los- 


kilometres (24,620 square miles), its population 1,859,000, 


nia, Herzegovina, and Novi-Bazar are still allotted to Turkey with only 
Austro-Hungarian ** occupation ’—a territory very nearly as large as Bual- 
The population of Spain 
(census of 1877) is given as 16,053,961, for the peninsula; that of Portugal 


garia, though not so populous in proportion. 


(1878) as 4,348,551, also for the peninsula; that of Greece (i8i9 


as 
1.679,775, archipelago and Tonian Islands included. New York and In 
diana in 1870 were as populous as the two latter kingdoms now. President 
Grévy and Alexander I. of Bulgaria are the most significant of the regu 
lation four portraits.——The Paper World is the title of a new monthly 
journal just founded at Holyoke, Mass. The first number is very reada 
ble, and in its external appearance is a handsome specimen of typography 
It aims to be something more than a trade-journal.——The Afhena of 
December 20 states that Prof. A. De Gubernatis has discovered at Paris, 


at the house of Madame Mohl, the whole of Manzoni’s correspondence 
with the historian Fauriel, and, with Madame Mohl’s permission, will pul 
lish it in the Nuova Antologia, with a copious biographical commentary. 
—The Rassegna Settimanale for November 30 notices the fi 
of the important undertaking of Prof. Adolfo Bartoli and his colleagues, 
which will result in a learned catalogue of the Italian Na- 
tional Library at Florence, some 17,000 in number. The work is divided 


rst firse 0 


MSS. in the 
into two sections, prose and verse. Biographical details and occasional 
extracts are given, and photographs of the more striking miniatures. 
The publication is perhaps needless!y luxurious. ——In the same paper for 
December 14, Hillebrand 
touches nothing that he does not 
Mme. de Rémusat, apropos of her newly-published Memoirs ; shows, 
characteristic impartiality, what caution ought to be observed in 
ing them, yet how enjoyable they are ; 


Karl who, whatever language he writes in, 


adorn, discourses most agreeably of 
with 
accept- 
and offers an explanation of the 
fact that such memoirs are almost peculiar to the French and so far supe- 
rior to English, German, or Italian attempts.-——-We understand that a 
number of gentlemen of this city are making arrangements for the de 
livery, during the present month, of four of Mr. John Fiske’s lectures on 
American history 


of the 


* a slight injustice by 


in last week’s number) of volume x 
nica’ we did the author of the article ‘* Germany 
stating that the war of 1866 is there ‘*told without any allusion to the 
fact that Italy was a party to it.” The account of that conflict actually 
contains no mention whatever of hostile operations in Italy, which sur- 
prised us when reading the article ; but the preceding narrative mentions 
the alliance between Prussia and Italy, which had escaped our memory 
when, before writing our paragraph, we once more examined the section 
referring to the ** Seven Weeks’ War.” 


—In our notice ‘ Britan- 


—Mrs. May Wright Thompson writes to substantiate her assertion 
made in the Nation of November 18, and controverted by Miss Eliza 
Darling, that the majority of the women students at Michigan Univer- 
sity believe in woman suffrage. The point at issue is purely a question 
of fact, but it seems, nevertheless, to have been somewhat difficult to de- 
termine. Miss Darling's statistics related to the Literary Department of 
the University, and were as follows: two give no opinion ; five are un- 
decided ; fourteen favor woman suffrage ; thirty-two are more or less 
opposed. These foot up only fifty-three, says Mrs. Thompson, and there 
are seventy-four women in the Literary Department, so that there are 
twenty-one unreported. Her own figures relate to all the women ‘n the 
professional departments. They number fifty-three, of whom thirty-six 
favor woman suffrage, thirteen are undecided, and four opposed, An 
important consideration, Mrs. Thompson thinks, is the circumstance that 
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the women in the Literary Department average twenty-one years only, 
while those in the professional departments average twenty-seven, so that 
There are thus in all the 
departments fifty women in favor of the suffrage, thirty-six opposed, and 
undecided, Mr 
witness to disprove the 
that in history the 
President Angell testifies 


suing that study with 


the opinion of the latter is ‘‘of more value.” 


nineteen Thompson also calls President Angell as a 


” 


assertion of another of her critics, ** EB. L.S., 


women at Ann Arbor “have ce 


that 


mspicuously failed.” 
‘*a large number of women are now pur- 
a success in no way inferior to the success of the 


men.” 


—‘*V.G. B.” writes us from Parkersburg, W. Va.: 

‘*‘In your excellent and graphic account of Prof. Dunstmaier’s re- 
markable experiments in the domain of soul-locating (see No. 754), vou 
seem to have entirely ignored the fact that there is an ‘eternal fitness’ in 
names as well as things. By referring to your German dictionary you 
will find the correct definition of Dunst to be ‘ vapor-gas,’ ‘exhalation,’ 
ete., and that Maver is Old-German for ‘ reaper’ or * harvester.’ Combin- 
ing these two words we have, of course, ‘a harvester of exhalations,’ or 
rather ‘exhalation-harvester.’ This is eminently proper, of course ; but 
as we Germans believe that the names of Becker, Schuster, Schneider, 
Schmidt, and Miiller were conferred upon our great-grandfathers because 
they followed these occupations, does it not logically lead us to the ter- 
rible suspicion that Prof. Dunstmaier has stolen this wonderful discovery 
from some of the ancient records of his ancestors ?” ; 


The Bureau of Education is organized for the purpose of collecting 
statistics showing the progress of education in different parts of the Union, 
and publishing them with such information as may be valuable to those 
who are interested in the subject. But the means of performing its work 
in a satisfactory manner are so meagre that under the most favorable 
circumstances we could hardly expect results having the slightest statis- 
tical value. It does not appear part of the duty of a single institution of 
learning to give information to the Bureau ; the latter is, therefore, de- 
pendent entirely upon its own exertions in collecting the required informa- 
tion. To one who reflects how difficult a task it would be, even with un- 
limited appropriations, to collect exact statistics of all the institutions of 
learning in the United States, it will not appear at all surprising if the 
sums appropriated by Congress to the purpose should prove insufficient. 
The whole annual appropriation for the office last year was only thirty- 
six thousand dollars. Granting that the information required was all 
collected, its annual arrangement in the form of a report would be a task 
of no small difficulty if anything like perspicuity were aimed at. We 
should not, therefore, expect, even under the most favorable circumstances, 
to see an entirely satisfactory report emanate from the Bureau. But that 
no improvement can be made on the miscellaneous jumble which is an- 
The report of 1877 has but 
lately appeared, and it may be instructive to give some idea of its con- 


nually sent out we should be slow to believe. 


tents as showing the direction in which a Government office gravitates 
when its only duty is to prepare an annual report. 


—The report proper of the Commissioner. excluding the statistical ad- 
denda, fills two hundred pages. 
far as we have found, any division into chapters or other topical headings, 


From beginning to end there is not, so 


except the small headings of paragraphs common in such documents, (and 
inserted, we believe, indifferently by the printer or the writer,) and the 
headings of statistical abstracts. The latter are inserted in the text, with 
which, however, they have not the slightest apparent connection, except 
similarity of subject. Were they all taken out the reader would hardly 
know that anything was missing. Scarcely an explanation is given of 
these tables, or a result which they contain aliuded to or discussed. 
More remarkable yet is the varied character of the information given, On 
the opening page commences an essay on the conflict of capital and labor, 
at the end of which the printer finds a convenient space to insert some 
educational statistics, including the number of letters and acknowledg- 
ments received and sent by the office. Several pages are then devoted to 
The first sixteen pages contain quotations from 
‘‘the great Stein,” ‘* the famous Fletcher,” Bacon, Lecky, Lord Macaulay, 
‘*the eminent scientist Dr. Ficker,” Napoleon I, and Goethe. <A brief 
summary of the educational status of the States follows, about a dozen 
A summary of public- 
It is followed not by 
any discussion or explanation whatever, but by what are supposed to be 
extracts from Dr. Philbrick’s report on the Boston public schools. As 
with other extracts, we find it hard to discover where this one ends, since, 


praise of the office. 


lines being devoted on the average to cach State. 
school statistics in States commences on page 46. 


while we suppose we are still reading Dr. Philbrick, we find him quoting 


himself with praise. If the reader desires to know how much can be in- 


cluded under the subject of education he has simply to turn over the two 
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hundred pages of the report to which we refer, and note the continnoys 
series of extracts from writers on every topie of sociological interest, 
The six hundred pages of the appendix are devoted to abstracts of infor. 
In the former we 
find an attempt at arrangement under special States and under specia] 


mation and statistical tables in about equal amounts. 
classes of instruction, Still one cannot feel that he is obtaining anything 
like a complete view of the case, and the heterogeneous character of th 
material increases the doubt. We open at random under the State of Del- 
aware, page 54, and the first information which catches our eye is that in 
the Wilmington High-School for boys Latin, including the ‘ Aineid,’ js 
studied in connection with a good English course. If similar information 
were given for every high-school in the country we could feel that some 
attention was paid to classifying the information. But we cannot find 
the slightest correspondence between this and what is said of other instj- 
tutions of learning. Apparently, the whole summary is made up from 
local reports by putting together such statements as chanced first to catch 
the eye of the clerk. The three hundred pages of statistical tables with 
which the report closes should be valuable. The principal drawback js 
the doubt respecting their completeness and accuracy, which is unavoid- 
able so long as the present system of obtaining them prevails. If the whole 
report were confined to these tables the Government would be saved th 
expense of printing five hundred pages of material which would not be 
accepted by an editor of any magazine in the country. 


—The enthusiastic published accounts of Mr. Edison’s progress in 
electric lighting have been derived from Mr. Edison himself or from his 
assistants at the Menlo Park laboratory, and are by no means judicial or 
exhaustive in character. Communicating with the public through news- 
paper reporters has its conveniences, but in this case as in others the 
public should be prepared to have over-sanguine promises and prepos- 
terous claims disavowed as having been made without Mr. Edison’s 
authority. For example, the recent assertion that Mr. Edison has so 
improved the Sprengel pump that he is able to obtain with it, in twenty- 
five minutes, a vacuum which physicists had previously required forty- 
five hours to produce, will excite the amusement if it does not arouse the 
indignaticn of Messrs. Mawson & Swan, of Newcastle, England, who 
have for some years manufactured and sold Sprengel pumps capable of 
producing high vacua in fifteen minutes. Since Edward <A. King, in 
1845, patented the idea of electric illumination by means of incandescent 
carbons in vacuo (English patent 10,919) the scientific world has taken 
note of all the material features of Mr. Edison’s so-called system ; and 
Mr. Edison, in continuing his experiments in the endeavor, a3 he states, 
to devise some mode of lessening the cost of his light, is really addressing 
himself to the only substantial problem relating to the subject which was 
unsolved before he began. 


—The exhibition at Menlo Park does not encourage expectation of an 
early solution of this problem. Mr. Edison’s fifty lamps, of a total ca 
pacity of five to seven hundred candles, are operated by power derived 
from an eighty-horse engine transmitted to an electric generating appara- 
tus by two double five-inch belts, which drive respectively ten and twelve- 
inch pulleys at the rate of six hundred revolutions per minute. Under 
such conditions the generating apparatus may employ more than half the 
power of the engine, or an amount of power which, if applied to the 
Weston, Siemens, Gramme, or Brush forms of apparatus, would yield 
from one hundred down to fifty times more illuminating power than Edi- 
son’s apparatus, according to the mode of application. Mr. Edison asserts 
that his peculiar carbons are indestructible, and he can therefore afford 
to expend this excess of power. But it has long been known that the 
duration of the life of a carbon in vacuo is inversely proportional to the 
intensity of the electric current employed in rendering it incandescent, 
and Mr. Edison exercises the utmost care to preserve his carbons in a con- 
dition of comparatively low incandescence. His lamps are each con- 
nected with the two wires leading respectively from the opposite poles of 
his generating apparatus. These two wires may be considered as the side- 
pieces of a ladder, and the lamps as a series of rungs affording paralic! 
paths for the flow of the current from one wire to the other. If a con- 
siderable number of these paths should be obliterated, as, for example, 
by the removal of some of the lamps, the current would all be forced to 
pass through the remaining paths, and would at once overheat the car- 
bons in the remaining lamps, and with a greater or less rapidity destroy 
them. ‘To guard against this, during Mr. Edison’s exhibitions, one of his 
assistants, with the aid of a Thompson galvanometer, carefully observes 
the indications of resistance in the circuit which are manifested whenever 
a lamp is removed, and immediately shuts off a portion of the current 














The 


the circuit, taking constant care that the quantity of the current 
pplied to the cireuit shall be just that, and no more, which can safely 
“permitted to flow through the number of lamps which are in opera- 
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The young gentleman who performs this function, although not a 
nent object at Menlo Park, is one of Mr. Edison’s most important 
rs in obtaining a result which at present cannot be justly estimated 
anything more than the repetition, upon a somewhat enlarged scale 
at great cost, of an old laboratory experiment. 


Lt al 
_Mr. Joseffy had only to change the monotony of his programmes 
during the last few weeks to gain again a most brilliant success. Chick- 
ering Hall was crowded to overflowing on Saturday evening with a very 
t and enthusiastic audience to listen to the artist in one of his best 
So far as his part of the programme was concerned, the evening 


selec 
efforts. 
was devoted to Chopin, in whose compositions the young Hungarian is 
always most at home. We have repeatedly spoken of his admirable in- 
T rpretation of the E Minor Concerto, with which he first fascinated a 
New York audience, and we could not pay him a higher compliment than 
by saying that his rendering of the F Minor Concerto, which he gave here 
on Saturday for the first time, as well as of the ‘‘ Andante Spianato and 
lonaise,” was, in every respect, fully equal to that performance. The 
scene in the hall at the close of the concert recalled those of the artist's 
first appearance, the audience being most demonstrative in the expression 
of their appreciation. The next opportunity of hearing Mr. Joseffy in New 
York will be at the third Philharmonic Concert, where he will give one 
of Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concertos. 


—The season of English opéra bouffe at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
under the management of Mr. D’Oyly Carte, seems destined to prove a 
great The first opera produced was ‘‘H. M.S. Pinafore,” and 
to make one more successful ‘*‘ Pinafore’ season in New York, even with 
the original orchestration, of which the public had never before had the 
beneiit in this country, was no small triumph. 
a matter of fact, between the two scores, and consider- 
as it was originally produced here was transposed from 


success, 


There is no very notice- 
zble difference, as 
ing that the opera 
a piano-score, the very close approach to Mr. Sullivan’s own work was 
** Pinafore ” has now been 
succeeded by the long-promised opera, written and composed especially 
for production in the United States, and called *‘The Pirates of Pen- 
zance, or the Slave of Duty.” It is called a ** melodramatic ” opera on 
the bills, but this is, we suppose, a little jest by the way, for it is as pure 


perhaps the most remarkable thing about it. 


an extravaganza as anything ever produced on any stage. It has estab- 
lished itself as a success much more speedily than ‘* Pinafore” did. The 


author and composer have in this case not made the mistake of omitting 
to preserve their stage-right, so the ‘‘ Pirates cf Penzance” is not pub- 
lished, and anybody who wishes to represent it will have to apply for per- 
mission to do so to the proprietors, and probably have to pay a large 
The ‘* Pirates of Penzance” resembles and 
recalls the other operas of the school to which it belongs, ‘‘ The Sor- 
eerer,” ‘‘ Trial by Jury,” and ‘‘ Pinafore,” both in the general arrange- 
ment and in particular points of detail. It is impossible not to see a 
family likeness between Ruth and Buttercup, between Major-General 
Stanley, Sir Joseph Porter, and the Judge in ‘* Trial by Jury.” Classical 
operatic forms, too, are followed with great closeness in the music of thi 
new opera, as they were in the music of its predecessors ; and the humor of 
Mr. Gilbert is always the humor of the author of the ‘ Bab Ballads.’ In 
saying this we do not by any means mean to say that the ‘* Pirates of Pen- 
zance ” is an imitation, for it is entirely original. 


royalty for the license. 


—The idea on which it is founded is that of a young man of extremely 
eonscientious character apprenticed by mistake to a band of pirates, and 
the complications caused by the irreconcilable eppesition between his im- 
moral calling and his inward goodness. In his capital play of ‘ En- 
gaged ” Mr. Gilbert showed himself a master of this sort of moral absur- 
dity, and, though to our mind the development of F’rederic’s conscience 
is not as funny as parts of ‘‘ Engaged,” it is still very funny. The part 
is injured at the Fifth Avenue by the bad acting of Mr. Talbot, who 
merely walks through it, and it is utterly impossible to say what might 
be made of it by a clever actor. Mr. Brocolini as the Pirat 
sings and acts very fairly, while Mr. Furneaux Cook as his lieutenant, 
Samuel, makes as much of a small part, both lyrically and dramatically, 
as was possible. Major-General Stanley is an officer of the modern highly- 
scientific type, who sings a most ludicrous song, funnier on the whole 
than Sir Joseph Porter’s in ‘‘ Pinafore.” Mr. J. H. Ryley, however, is 
not quite equal to the part, which needs some one like Mr. Whiffen to 
éreate it. The leading feminine part is that of Mabe’, the youngest 
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gold. 


daughter of General Stan ey. Miss Blanche Rox sevelt 


*. . . Lhd } 
she sang that of Josephine in ** Pinafore,” very well, and her beauty and 


sings this, as 


refinement are always attractive: she makes very little 


but 
Her sisters, Aate, Edith, and Isel 
Miss Brandram, Miss Bond, and Miss Barlow. 


at acting. /, were all well taken by 


There are three « 
one of pirates, one of General Stanl ’s daughters, and one of p licemen. 


led by Edward, their sergeant, a part very well acted and sung by Mr. F. 


he 


ruses, 


Clifton. The choruses are all very good, the policemen being thoroughly 
bouffe, the pirates most comically piratical, and Major Stanley's daugh- 
The 
policemen nerving themselves for their meeting with the pirates by wind- 


ters everything that the daughters of a general officer should be. 


ing a call upon their clubs, and protesting against being sent to ‘death 


and glory” by the soprano, are as good as any of the numerous gen- 
darmes scenes which French opera has made so familiar. There are, 
however, many broad distinctions between the operas of Gilbert and 
Sullivan and those of the Offenbachian school. The musie of the 


English school is not so light, the burlesque of operatic forms is # 
more essential part of it, and there is nothing indecent. There 
no doubt that the impropriety and heense of French opera give it a 
range that is fortunately impossible in English. 


a) 


We always miss, 
however, in any English opera, the universal French dramatic facility, 
} 


Lat 


-Saxon blood, and the 


absence of which always tends to make the performance of English cho 


which no amount of drilling can instil into An 


ruses more or less depressing... Mr, Gilbert has succeeded better in this 
respect than we had supposed it possible. General Stanley's daughters 
withdrawing to the sea-shore, for instance, to talk about the weather for 


the purpose of leaving Mabel and Frederic to themselves, was thoroughly 


x od, 


is brought 


As to dresses and scenery, the ** Pirates of Penzance ” 
out with great taste. We have left ourselves no space to speak of the 
music, which is of Mr. Sullivan’s best. There is pot a great number of 


taking airs, as in ** Pinafore,” but there are some extremely beautiful 


songs and choruses, which need to be heard several times for their excel 
lence to be appreciated. 


—Mr. Bartley Campbell's ‘* Fairfax,” at the Park Theatre, is a genu 
The s 
laid in what Mr, Campbell likes to call the **sunny South,” and very sunny 
it is to judge by the view of the in the first 
act. This estate is one of those fine old properties once so common in Flo- 
rida, where Southern gentlemen of ancient family used to be found 
before the war, surrounded by their loving slaves and lapped in luxury. 
At the head of this establishment is Wr. Far 
the prime of life and in love with Mess Clarke 


ene is 


ine success, though in some respects it is an absurd play. 
* Fairfax” estate displayed 
living 


rfax himself, a widower in 
. Who is really Mrs. Marri- 
In the prologue Vrs. Marrtgold has very properly refused to sur- 
render to her drunken husband (who has reduced her and her dying child 
to extreme misery) a bank-note given her for her ehild’s benefit by the 
benevolent (though in manner cynical) Dr. Gay/ord 

which ensnes her husband’s pistol goes off and kills him 


In the struggle 

A tramp has 
witnessed the act and resolves to profit by it. Fairfaz. of course, falls 
in love with Sfiss Clarke, who has come into his family as his child’s gov- 
erness, and wishes to marry her; but she is afraid to confess her deception 
and her past history, though why she is ashamed of it or remorseful about 
it is not so apparent as a clever dramatist like Mr. Campbell ought to 
have made it. The situation is made worse by the reappearance of the 
In 
the end, of course, true love is triumphant, the tramp meets his deserts, 
and all ends happily. Dr. Gaylord, young Wegstaff, and Diana Dorsie 
do the high comedy of the play, and several slaves and the tramp the low 
There is nothing very new in it, but it is well put together, and 
the interest is sustained to the end. The acting of Miss Cowell as Diana 
is unusually good in its way ; the part is that of a coquettish but warm- 


tramp, who, for purposes of his own, denounces her as a murderess. 


comedy. 


hearted girl, and Miss Cowell makes the most of it. This actress, unless 
we are greatly mistaken, is steadily improving with every part she takes; 
what she chiefly needs at present is greater scope for her talents. Mr. 
Whiting, who takes the part of Fairfax, acts with a good deal of spirit, and 
Mr. Robinson as Dr. Gaylord showed all the qualities which make him so 
reliable a comedian. Mr. Ferguson did the tramp as well as a tramp could 
be done. The thrilling part of Mrs. Marrigold is taken by Mrs. Booth, 
who has a hold upon New York audiences which defies criticism. 


—Among the various essays in applied sanitary science in progress 
under the auspiees of the National Board of Heahh, not the least impor- 
tant is the investigation of the Memphis water supply. To most minds 
the phrase “ water analysis” conjures up the idea of a tabulated state- 
ment of the numerous saline matters which exist in the water in a state 
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But of late years all this has been changed. It is true that 


is still 


of solution 


a tabular statement of this sort retained in the case of mineral 


waters ; but in the waters used in our domestic economy the analyst cares 
little for the salines, unless they exist in unwholesome quantity. ‘To esti- 
mate the amount of the subtle and complex organic matters which may 
be present ; to determine whether these are of animal or vegetable deri- 
vation; whether they came from a distance, and are more or less changed 


in quality, or from near by, and retain all their original virulence —these, 
rather than the former, are the points which engross the attention of the 
sanitarian. Analyses of this character are by no means common in this 
In England the public analyst is required to be able to conduct 
nts, and many waters, like those of the London water com- 


country. 
such experime 
panies, are kept under constant supervision. It is probable, however, 
that even these examinations will be surpassed in thoroughness and ex- 
tent by the Memphis work of the analyst detailed by the National Board, 
Assistant-Surgeon Charles Smart, U.S.A. More than five hundred ex- 
aminations had been completed at the date of the last report, and as the 
several processes have been impartially employed the results bid fair to 
be instruetive in more senses than one, 

The late clerical and scholastic quarrel in Belgium and the publica- 
tion of the Pope’s despatches have been eagerly seized upon by the 
French Liberal journals as weapons in their war against clericalism. 
One of them having shown from the documents that there was a contradic- 
tion between the policy of Leo XIII. and that of his two predecessors, Pius 
IX. and Gregory XVI., and that the present Pope has been counselling 
moderation to the Belgian clergy and manifesting his disapprobation of 
their violence, and that the Belgian clergy have paid hardly any attention 
to his advice, concludes by wittily remarking that at present an infallible 
Pope has less authority in the affairs of the Church than popes who were 
not infallible. 

—-A committee, of which Victor Hugo and Louis Blane are honorary 
presidents, has commenced the publication of a weekly journal, Za Semaine 
Anticlrica’e, designed to combat not religion but clericalism, ** which, 
by its ignorance, its gross superstitions, its despotic pretensions, is the 
enemy of all It promises to keep its readers 
informed of the ‘*‘ marvellous movement now going on in France” in pro- 
motion of popular edueation by lay schools, popular libraries, public 
readings, clubs of the ‘‘ Ligue de l’Enseignement,” and the like. Poly- 
biblion, which is strongly clerical, calls this a sign of the times, and gives 
as another sign the publication of a ‘‘ Bibliographie clérico-galante ; 


religious sentiment.” 


ouvrages galants ou singuliers sur l’amour, les femmes, ete., écrits par des 
prétres, religieux, religieuses, évéques, cardinaux, et papes.” That a 


briefly annotated list of such titles should fill 206 pages is a disgrace to | 


the Church on which Po/ybiblion has nothing to say, but it can at least 
ask whether the remarkably quick sale of works of this class is a sign of 
the ‘intellectual and moral restoration” of which the Republican jour- 
nals are boasting. The latter may reply by suggesting that the edition 
would have disappeared even more quickly under the Empire. 


PATTISON’S MILTON.* 

‘baie BRIGHT once asked a friend who was the greatest of English- 
e” men; and, the friend hesitating, answered his own question by say- 
ing, ** Milton, because he, above all others, combined the greatness of 
the writer with the greatness of the cilizen.” Professor Masson, in his 
* Life and Times of Milton,’ has embodied the conception of the character 
indicated by this remark; but he has run into the extreme of incorporat- 
ing a complete history of the Revolution with the biography of Milton, 
so that the historical portion of the work overlays instead of illuminating 
the biographical, and the chapters devoted specially to the life seem to 
the reader interpolations, and not always welcome interpolations, in a 
profoundly interesting account of the times. But now comes a biogra- 
pher in whose eyes the life of Milton the citizen is a mere ‘ episode,” 
and not only a mere episode, but a lamentable and humiliating episode, 
in the life of Milton the poet. ‘‘ Milton’s life,” says Mr. Pattison, ‘is a 
drama in three acts. The first discovers him in the calm and peaceful 
retirement of Horton, of which ‘ L’Allegro,’ ‘Il Penseroso,’ and ‘ Lycidas’ 
are the expression. In the second act he is breathing the foul and heated 
atmosphere of party passion and religious hate, generating the lurid fires 
which glare in the battailous canticles of his prose pamphlets. The three 
great poems—‘ Paradise Lost,’ ‘ Paradise Regained,’ and ‘Samson Ago- 
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nistes "—are the utterance of his final period of solitary and Promethea), 
grandeur, when, blind, destitute, friendless, he testified of righteousness. 
As to 
the struggle to which Milton, with Cromwell, Vane, Pym, Hampden, 
his life, it is, in the eyes of his presen: 


temperance, and judgment to come, alone before a fallen world ” 
Selden, and Chillingworth, gave 
biographer, an ignoble ** fray,” a “ biblical brawl,” and its fruits in th 
way of theological discussion are nothing but *‘ garbage.” To write his 
* Defence of the English People ’ Milton deliberately sacrificed his eyesight, 
his doctor having warned him that he would lose his one remaining eye 
if he persisted in using it for book work. ‘* The choice lay before me,” 
he writes, ** between dereliction of a supreme duty and loss of eyesight. 
In such a case I could not listen to the physician, not if Ausculapins 
himself had spoken from his sanctuary; I could not but obey that inward 
monitor, I know not what, that spoke to me from heaven. I considered 
with myself that many had purchased less good with worse ill, as they 
who gave their lives to reap only glory, and I thereupon concluded to em- 
ploy the little remaining evesight I was to enjoy in doing this, the great 

est service to the common weal it was in my power to render.” Mr, 
Pattison has quoted this passage, and no doubt he silently appreciates 
the heroism which breathes through it; but the ‘“‘supreme duty” of 
which it speaks appears to him only a “ prostitution of faculties” and a 
‘poor delusion.” Milton, he thinks, ought to have kept entirely aloof 
from the brawl and remained quiet either in the intellectual circles of Italy 
or in the delicious seclusion of his library at Horton, leaving liberty, truth, 
and righteousness to drown or be saved from drowning by other hands 
than his. In ‘ plunging into the fray” the poet miserably derogated 
from his superior position as a literary man, and the result was a dead 
loss to him and to the world. We are sure that we do not state Mr. Pat- 
tison’s view more strongly than it is stated in his own pages. 

The views of all of us, including Professor Masson, on such a question 
are sure to be more or less idiosyncratic, and those of the present biog- 
rapher have not escaped the general liability. They seem to us, at least, to 
represent a mood prevalent just now among eminent men, the literary 
class in England, particularly at the universitfes;—These men have been 
tossed on the waves of Ritualism, tossed on the waves of the reaction 
from Ritualism; some of them have been personally battered in both con- 
troversies; they have attained no certainty, but rather arrived at the con- 
clusion that no certainty is attainable; they are weary and disgusted ; 
such of them as have been enthusiasts in polities have been stripped of 
their illusions in that line also, and have fallen back on the conviction 
that everything must be left to evolve itself, and that there is nothing 
to be done. They have withdrawn into the sanctuary of critical learn- 
ing and serene art, abjuring all theology and politics, and, above all. 
abjuring controversy of al] kinds as utterly vulgar and degrading, 
though, as might be expected, they are sometimes controversial and even 
rather tart in an indirect way, and without being conscious of it them- 
selves. Mr. Pattison’s air when he comes into contact with the politics or 
theology of Milton’s days is like that of a very seasick passenger at the 
sight of a pork-chop. Nor does he fail to reflect the Necessarianism of his 
circle. ** That in selecting a scriptural subject,” he says, ‘‘ Milton was 
not, in fact, exercising any choice, but was determined by his cireum- 
stances, is only what must be said of all choosing.” Criticism fastidi- 
ously erudite, a study of art religiously and almost mystically profound, 
are fruits of this intellectual seclusion of chosen spirits from the coarse 
and ruffling world for which that world has reason to be grateful. It is 
not likely that Milton would have chosen a writer of this school as his 
biographer; but few men would choose their own biographers well. 

Milton has, at all events, found in Mr. Pattison a biographer whose 
narrative is throughout extremely pleasant, interesting, and piquant; the 
piquancy being enhanced for those who have the key to certain sly hits, 
such as that at ‘‘the peculiar form of credulity which makes perverts (to 
Roman Catholicism) think that every one is about to follow their ex- 
ample,” which carries us back to the time when the head of Tractarianism, 
having gone over to Rome, was waiting anxiously, but in vain, for its tail 
to join it. The facts had already been collected by the diligence of Pro- 
fessor Masson, but Mr. Pattison uses them in a style which places beyond 
a doubt his own familiarity with the subject. Through the moral judg 
ments there runs, as we think, and as we should have expected, a some- 


| what exaggerated notion of the privileges of intellect and of the value of 


| 


literary compared with other objects; but with this qualification the 
reflections will probably be thought sensible and sound. ‘The unfortunate 
relations between Milton and his first wife are treated, as we think 
all readers will say, at once with delicacy and justice. The literary criti- 
cisms are of a high order, such as only comprehensive learning combined 
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with trained taste could produce ; whether you entirely enter into all of 
them or not (and criticism has not yet been reduced to a certain rule), you 
cannot fail to gain from them increase of insight and enjoyment. They 
ire often expressed in Janguage of great beauty : 
‘The rapid purification of Milton’s taste will be best perceived by 
‘L’Allegro’ and ‘ I] Penseroso,’ of uncertain date but written 
fter 1682, with the ‘Ode on the Nativity,’ written 1629. The Ode, not- 
withstanding its foretaste of Milton’s grandevr, abounds in frigid con- 
eeits. from which the two later pieces are free. The Ode is frosty, as 
written in winter within the four walls of a college-chamber. The two 
idvls breathe the free air of spring and summer and of the fields round 
Horton. They are thoroughly naturalistic ; the choicest expression our 
language has yet found of the first charm of country life, not as that life 
js lived by the peasant, but as it is felt by a young and lettered student, 
jesuing at early dawn or at sunset into the fields trom his chamber and 
his books. All rural sights and sounds and smells are here blended in 
that ineffable combination which once or twice perhaps in our lives has 
saluted our young senses, before their perceptions were blunted by alco- 
hol, by lust or ambition, or diluted by the social distractions of great 


fai mparing 


cilles. 


This will not be found to be a purpureus pannus. Nor does it much 
detract from the grace of the work that of the ‘‘ asyntactie disorder” of 
which Mr. Pattison accuses Milton’s prose, examples not a few may be 
found in his own. Grammatical irregularities in a really geod writer, as 
Mr. Pattison undoubtedly is, only prove that the mind is more intent on 
the matter than on the form. 

‘Paradise Lost’ is the subject of a learned, luminous, and to us very 
instructive dissertation. It is truly said that of the adverse criticism which 
we meet with on the poem ‘‘much resolves itself into a refusal on the 
part of the critic to make that initial abandonment to the conditions 
which the poet demands: a determination to insist that his heaven, peo- 
pled with deities, dominations, principalities, and powers, shall have the 
same material laws which govern our planetary system.” There is one 
criticism, however, which cannot be so resolved, and on which, as it ap- 
pears to us the most serious of all, we should have liked very much to 
hear Mr. Pattison. It is said that Lord Thurlow and another lawyer 
were crossing Hounslow Heath in a post-chaise when a tremendous thun- 
der-storm came on; that the other lawyer said that it reminded him of 
the battle in ‘ Paradise Lost’ between the devil and the angels ; and that 
Thurlow roared, with a blasphemous oath, ‘‘ Yes, and I wish the devil 
had won.” Persons desirous of sustaining the religious reputation of 
the legal profession add that his companion jumped out of the chaise in 
the rain and ran away over the heath. Forour part, we have never found 
nearly so much difficulty in any of the incongruities connected with the 
relations between spirit and matter, or any confusions of the Coperni- 
can with the Ptolemaic system, as at the constant wrenching of our 
moral sympathies which the poet demands for the Powers of Good, 
but which his own delineation of Satan, as a hero waging a Prome- 
thean war with Omnipotence, compels us to give to the Powers of Evil. 
Perhaps a word or two might have been said about the relations of 
‘ Paradise Lost’ to other “epics.” It manifestly belongs not to the same 
class of poems as the ‘Ihad’ and the ‘Odyssey,’ or even the ‘Aineid.’ 
Dobson’s Latin translation of it is about the greatest feat ever performed 
in modern Latin verse, and it shows by a crucial experiment how little 
Milton really has in common with Virgil. ‘Paradise Lost’ seems to us 
far more akin to the Greek tragedy than to the Homeric poems or the 
‘ZEneid.’ In the form of a Greek drama it was first conceived. Its verse 
is the counterpart of the Greek iambic, not of the Greek or Latin hexa- 
meter. Had the laborious Dobson turned it into Greek iambics instead of 
turning it into Latin hexameters, we suspect the real affinity would have 
appeared. 

Looking upon the life cf Milton the politician merely as a disastrous 
and humiliating episode in the life of Milton the poet, Mr Pattison can- 
not be expected to entertain the idea that the poem is in any sense the 
work of the politician. Yet we cannot help thinking that the tension 
and elevation which Milton’s nature had undergone in the mighty strug- 
gle, together with the heroic dedication of his faculties to the most seri- 
ous objects, must have had not a little to do both with the final choice 
of his subject and with the tone of his poem. ‘‘ The great Puritan epic” 
could hardly have been written by any one but a militant Puritan. Had 
Milton abjured the service of his cause, as his biographer would have had 
him do, he might have given us an Arthurian romance or some other poem 
of amusement. We even think it not impossible that he might have never 
produced a great poem at all, but have let life slip away in elaborate prepa- 
ration without being able to fix upon a theme or brace himself to the effort 
of composition. If Milton’s participation in a political battle fought to 
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save at once the political and the spiritual life of England was degrading, 
Dante’s participation in the faction fight between the Guelphs and Ghibel- 
lines must have been still more so; yet if Dante had been a mere man of 
leisure could he Who are these 
sublime artists in poetry that are pinnacled so high above the “ frays” and 


have written the ‘Divina Commedia’ ? 
‘*brawls” of vulgar humanity ? The best of them, we suppose (writers 
for the stage being out of the question), is Goethe. Wordsworth, 
and Byron were all distinctly poets of the Revolution or of the Counter- 


Shelley, 


Revolution, and if you could remove from them the political element, you 
would rob them of half their force and interest. The great growths of 
poetry have coincided with the great bursts of national life, and the great 
bursts of national life have hitherto been generally periods of controversy 
‘*He that Milt 
ready to lose his literary life by sacrificing the remains of his evesight toa 
and it 


attison 


and struggle. loseth his life shall preserve it.’ yn was 


cause which, upon the whole, humanity has accepted as its own ; 
never die Mr. P 
points to a short poem written by Milton when his 


was preserved to him in a work which will 
was chiefly 
nthat Milton * 
not inwardly forfeit the peace which passeth all understanding.” Why 
should a man forfeit that peace when he is doing with his whole soul that 


pen 


employed in serving the Commonwealth as indicati did 


which he conscientiously believes to be his highest duty ¢ 

Over Milton’s pamphlets Mr. Pattison can of course only wring his 
hands. He is at liberty to wring his hands as much as he pleases over 
the personalities which sullied the controversy with Salmasius ; but these 
are a small part of the matter, particularly when they are viewed in cor 
nection with the habits of a time which was at once much rougher in 
phrase, though perhaps not less malicious, than ours, and given to servile 
imitation of Greek and Latin oratory. 
Mr. Pattison denies that Milton was ever effective as a political writer. 
Yet the Council of State, who can have looked to nothing but effective- 
ness, and were pretty good judges of it, specially invited Milton to an- 


To point his moral more keenly 


swer ‘Eikon Basilike’ and to plead the cause of the Regicide Repubti 
against Salmasius in the court of European opinion. Mr. Pattison him- 
self (p. 125) allows that on the Continent Milton was renowned as the an 


swerer of Salmasius and the vindicator of liberty ; and he proceeds to 


| quote the statement of Milton's nephew that learned foreigners could not 


leave London without seeing his uncle. But the biographer has evidently 
laid down beforehand in his own mind general laws which are fatal to all 
pamphlets as pamphlets, without consideration of their particular merits. 
‘There are,” he says, ‘‘examples of thought having been influenced by 
If it were 
not rude to contradict, we should have said that the influence exercised in 


books. But such books have been scientific, not rhetorical.” 
politics by scientific treatises bad been as nothing in the aggregate com- 
pared with that exercised by pamphlets, speeches, and, in later times, by 
What does Mr. Pattison say to Burke's * Reflections 
Common Sense,’ to the tracts written 
* Neither thought 


the newspaper press. 
on the French Revolution,’ to Paine’s * 
by Halifax and Defoe at the time of the Revolution ? 
action” is his epigrammatie condemnation of Milton's political 
but an appeal which stirs men to action is surely both. 


nor 
writings ; 
Again, of ‘ Eikonoklastes’ we are told that *‘it is, like «7? answers, worth- 
Bentley's ‘ Phalaris’ Demosthenes’ ‘ De 
Asarule, no doubt, the form is a bad one; but 


less as a book.” is an answer ; 
Corona’ is an answer. 
an answer may embody principles and knowledge, as well as show literary 
skill, reasoning power, and courteous self-control, which, after all, are 
not worthless, though they are worth far less than some other things. 
These diseussions, so odious and contemptible in Mr, Pattison’s eyes, 
what are they but the processes of thought through which a nation or 
humanity works its way to political truth ? 
such as Hobbes’s * Leviathan’ or Harrington's ‘ Oceana,’ are but registered 
‘ Fikon Basilike ’ was doing infinite mischief 


Even books scientific in form, 


results of a long discussion 
to the cause of the Commonwealth ; and how could it have been met ex- 
cept by a critical reply? ‘ Eikonoklastes’ was thought, though it was 
not exact science ; and so far as it told, it was action, though it was not 
a pike or a musket. 

This portion of Mr. Pattison’s work is thickly sown with aphorisms 
to which no one who does not share his special mood can without qualifi- 
cation assent. ‘*No good man can, with impunity, addict himself to 
party ; and the best men will suffer most because their conviction of the 
goodness of their cause is deeper. But when one wiih the sensibility of a 
poet throws himself into the excitements of a struggle he is certain to lose 
his balance. The endowment of feeling and imagination which qualifies 
him to be the ideal interpreter of life, unfits him for participation in that 
real life through the manceuvres and compromises of which reason is the 
only guide, and where imagination is as much misplaced as it would be in 
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isan element of truth, but there is also 
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something to which we are in 


a game of ch 
lined todemur, If by party is meant mere 
inly no man « But when 
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addict himself to it with impunity. 


faction, pla 
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mn Was str irt 


iggling in the grasp of a co 
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the of Spain, no 


it seems t could w impunity perch himself aloft palace of 
art while peasants were shedding their blood to make him free. Espe- 
cially do we question the soundness of the sentiment expressed in the last 
clause. Why is real life to be abandoned by every man of feeling a1 d 


Is not this 


ther form ? 


imagination and g 
the 


Cromwell, V 


ven over to manceuvres and compromises ? 


sentiment of the monkish ascetic coming back to us in an 


‘uvrers and 


hough 


ine, Hampden, and Pym were not mere mang 


compromisers ; they had plenty of feeling and imagination, t in 
them these qualities gave birth not to poetry, but to high political or 
religious aspirations and grand social ideals. ‘The theory of Milton’s bio- 
grapher is that an active interest in public affairs is fatal to excellence in 
in art ; and this theory seems to be confuted 
possible by the facts of Milton’s life. 


In the same spirit Mr, Pattison continually represents the end of Mil- 


other kinds of literature or 


as signally a 


ton’s public life as ‘* the irretrievable discomfiture of all his hopes, aims, 
and aspirations”; his labor as ‘ being swept away without a trace of it 
being left’; and the latter part of his life as utter ‘* wretchedness,” The 
failure of selfish schemes often makes men wretched. The failure of un- 


selfish aspirations may make a man sad, but can never make him 


wretched ; and Milton was not wretched when he was writing ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ 
hopes for the Commonwealth had been as final and as irretrievable as his 


Ile would not have been wretched even if the discomfiture of his 


biographer supposes. 
not final or irretrievable. He had implicit confidence in the indestructi- 
bility of moral force, and he ** bated no jot of heart or hope.” He would 
see the limits of the reaction and know that, though great and calami- 
tous in proportion to the errors of the Republican party, it had not 
changed in a day the character and fundamental tendencies of the na- 
tion. He would note that the Star Chamber, the Court of High Com- 
mission, the Council of the North, the legislative functions once usurped 
by the Privy Council, were not restored, and that no attempt was made to 
govern without a parliament. He found himself, the defender of regi- 
cide, not free from peril, indeed, yet protected by public opinion, while, 
in general, narrow bounds were set to the bloodthirsty vengeance of the 
Cavaliers. He lived to witness the actual turn of the tide. Six years be- 
fore his death the Triple Alliance was formed, and in the year of his 
death the Cabal Ministry fell. At worst, his case would have been that of 
a soldier killed in an unfortunate crisis of a battle which in the end was 
but he fell, if not with the shout of victory 1n his ears, with the 
If we take remoter 
The 
cause to which he gave his life and his genius is for ever exalted and dig- 
nified by his name.. Mr. Pattison, like other culturists, has a strong 
antipathy to the Puritans and their cause ; but his antipathy is shattered 
on the august figure of John Milton. 


won ; 
inspiriting signs of a general advance around him. 
ages into our view, the triumph of Milton is still more manifest. 


The Reign of the Stoics. Uistory, Religion, Maxims of Self-Control, 
Self-Culture, Benevolence, Justice, Philosophy. With citations of authors 
quoted from on each page. By Frederic May Holland. (New York : 
C. P. Somerby.)—This long and rather confused title indicates at once 
the strength and the weakness of Mr. Holland’s volume. It is on the 
whole the best anthology or florilegium of the circle of Stoic authors ; it 
is laborious, faithful, and generaily accurate and exhaustive ; it contains 
much material that is valuable and interesting ; yet it is impossible to 
deny that it is a dry book, after all, and far less attractive than the origi- 
nal volumes from which it The racy colloquial versions of 
Seneca by Sir Roger I’Estrange and of Mareus Aurelius by Jeremy Col- 
lier give to their respective meditations an air of sympathetic humanity 
Those older books are, 


draws. 


such as is less strong in these classified selections. 
to be sure, so loosely translated that they must rather be called para- 
phrases than versions ; and they are now rare—though not quite so rare 
as Mr. Holland implies—so that we undoubtedly need just such a work as 
this, so far as its citations are concerned. It is always refreshing to read 
how Marcus Aurelius declares it ‘* peculiarly human to love even those 
who do wrong”; and Seneca lays down the rule, ‘** Him who is provoked 
at you attack with kindnesses, and his wrath will cease”; and Epictetus 
asserts that the true cynic philosopher ‘‘loves those who beat him, and 1s 
a father and a brother toward all men.” There is hardly a page of the 
volume which does not show some noble maxim, and the editor seems as a 


, 


Nation. 


But Milton knew that, though disastrous, it was | 
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ceneral rule to have carefully verified his citations and revised the tra 
lations. We should often dissent from his rendering of the originals, jy 
aling with which he often takes what we should consider undue lily 

This 


especial opinions, however; and it is, 


ce 
is never done in the interest of 
\ find two 
peo} But we should say, for 
instance, that Epictetus’s theory is not accurately represented by trans- 


ties in condensing or modifying. 
any moreover, hard to 


je who agree in their canons of translation. 


lating rv uwév opciiv yinev é2 


F avrov és &xav (Dissert. i. 4, 1) by 
the languid ** keeps down his desires,” whereas the vigorous Greek phrase 
implies a complete and utter mastery of them, even to extinction. It is 
not worth while, however, to dwell on details like this when the general 
spirit and execution of a work are so excellent. 

When we come to the original portion of the book we must admit it 
to give, as we have said,’an effect of dryness, 
densed, and with all its laborious intention does not put the Stoics 
before us as Lecky or Farrar would have put them. 
with a chapter on their history and ends with one on their philoso- 


We should, of 


agree with the author in his conclusion that Stoicism 


It is exceedingly con- 
The book opens 
phy, almost all the rest being made up of citations. 
course, **" was not 
so much a philosophy as a religion,” or at least the practical side of a 
religion. But Mr. Holland has to strain a point, should 
order to bring the Stoic views into with the utilitarianism of 
Mill, or to class them with what the Westminster Review calls ** the de- 
rivative school of moralists” (p. 209). In order find 
between them and those whom he calls ** the extreme idealists, like 
Plato and Parker,” he is obliged to assume that these idealists denied the 
possibility ef educating conscience or teaching virtue. For this purpose 


we Sav, 1n 


line 


to antagonism 


he has to lay very undue stress, we should say, on the closing passage of 
Plato’s ‘Meno’ and on a youthful expression of opinion by Theodore 
Parker ; and he does not recognize the truth that it is scarcely possible 
for one who writes or speaks much to avoid conceding at last that con- 
science is something capable of education. As to the Stoics, it is quite 
easy to quote passages showing that they regarded virtue as an instinct 
akin to physical instincts; and the close connection which they alleged 
between physics and ethics was a part of this same view. But, after all, 
the practical Roman temperament entered mto them all, whether they 
wrote in Greek or Latin. Their great leader Chrysippus had asserted 
against Aristotle that the place for the philosopher was not in solitude, 
but in the world; and Musonius had taught that philosophy was merely 
the pursuit of a virtuous life—q@iA og oqia uadonayasias é6riv éxity 
Epictetus and the rest simply worked this out into a series of 
maxims, so clearly cut that they are of permanent value through all 
changes of metaphysical method. Mr. Holland’s book isof great use as 2 
portable collection of these maxims, but beyond this it cannot be said to 
add much to literature. He would probably have done himself more 
justice had he allowed himself a larger canvas; and it is very possible that 
he may yet expand his essay. We ought not to close without calling 
attention to the thorough way in which the notes and index are prepared. 


O€VOTS, 


History of American Politics. By Alexander Johnston, A.M. Hand- 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1879.)—This little book is 
in reality the history of American political parties from the foundation 
of the Government down to the accession of Mr. Hayes to the Presidency. 
It is rather an extract of history than history itself—that is, everything 
which is not absolutely essential to a knowledge of the conditions under 
which the various parties came into existence, and of the circumstances 
to which they owed their continuance and power and decline, is omitted. 
It would not be possible to get at the facts which are here accumulated, 
arranged in the most orderly manner,in a very clear and absolutely colorless 
narrative, in a small duodecimo, without turning over at least a dozen 
larger works. Not the least of its merits, too, is that it brings out clearly 
and prominently the fact which is so constantly obscured in the writing 
and speaking of all our political contests, and which it is so important that 
young men should bear in mind, that party differences are not due, as the 
newspapers and stump-orators would have us believe, simply to the wick- 
edness of one part of the community and the goodness of another. They 
have roots in important facts of the national history, and are always, in 
the long run, the expression of feelings and opinions which, however 
erroneous, are entitled to respectful examination as containing a greater 
or less amount of the national force and of the national. traditions. 
Whether as a preface to a more extended course of reading in American 
history or as a book of reference for the political editor or orator, we can- 
not commend Mr. Johnston’s little book too highly. To its freedom from 
partisanship we have already alluded. 
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(ing mois chez les Frangais d’ Amérique. Par H.de Lamothe. (Paris: | Versailleswas a mere /apsus for sou/hwestern point and was s know 
hette et Cie; New York: F. W. Christern. 1879.)—Lord Dufferin is | ledged by every one, whereas, in fact, no such claim was ever 
ted by the author of this book as saying : ‘* Je ne pense pas que l’ho- | by the English, who reaflirmed nor‘hwestern point in the conve: ni 


eénéit® ethnologique soit un avantage sans mélange powr un pays 
je considére qu’il est heureux pour le Canada que sa prospérité 
et ce serait 


t bas¢e sur la co-opération de races différentes, 
ne grande maladresse de nos hommes d‘¢état que de vouloir faire dispa- | 
The political wisdom of the last part | 


his opinion, as applied to Canada under its present conditions, may 


tre cette varieté de tendances.” 


ft 
ulily be accepted, since the opposite policy has met with uniform and 
complete failure ; but the soundness of the general proposition may well 
be doubted, as heing opposed to the whole course of history with the | 
solitary exception of Austria-Hungary—an experiment which has yet to | 
stand the crucial test of a great war. This view is, however, evidently in 
accordance with the strong bias of the author, who—regretting that the | 
lack of foresight of the rulers of France in the seventeenth century pre- | 
vented the planting of a hundred thousand colonists in America, which | 
‘would have assured the domination of this continent to our [French] | 
race and to our language ’—now desires that the French people of Canada | 
should develop their own language and their own ideas, to the exclusion | 
of the language and customs of the mother country to which Canada is | 
nominally subject. He therefore starts out to view Canada as the off- | 
shoot of France, and travels through the Province of Quebec, up the St. 
Lawrence, across Ontario, through the upper lakes, along the portages and 
streams of the ‘‘ Dawson Route” to the Lake of the Woods, and thence 
to Manitoba, everywhere observing carefully the habits and mode of life 
of the French Canadians and half-breeds, and studying incidentally the | 
general political conditions of the Canadian Confederation, The narra- 
tive of what he saw and his comments thereon make up a very readable 
Among other portions we commend the historical 


and instructive book. 
summary of the course of political events which led to the confederation, 
which, although somewhat brief, is extremely lucid ; as is also the ac- 
count of the half-breed troubles of the Red River country. The personal | 
incidents of travel are not introduced in an obtrusive manner, and we | 


are thus saved from the tedium of so many of the English books of travel. | 
M. de Lamothe has striven to give us a fair picture of the French speak- 
ing portion of the community, and the data as to their present political 
condition and future prospects ; and he has succeeded very well. 

Of the three and a half millions of people inhabiting Canada in 1871, 
30 per cent. were French, 25 per cent. Irish, 20 per cent. English, 15 per 
cent. Scotch, and 6 per cent. German. While the united British there- | 
fore constitute 60 per cent., the pure French element is nearly one-third 
of the population, and is larger than any other distinct nationality- 
Nine-tenths of it resides in the Province of Quebec—the old Lower 
Canada—and in spite of English forms of law and the efforts of various 
English governors to amalgamate this element, it has for nearly three | 
centuries steadily maintained in remarkable purity its own language and 
The nature of such a people is most interesting 


| 


its own family customs. 
tous. So long as Canada remains in its present condition, or should it 
develop into an independent nation, it must ever remain a duplex gov- 
ernment, in which either race may strive for the mastery. Should it, on 
the other hand, become part of the United States, the mere million of | 
Frenchmen will, as the author clearly points out, be absorbed wholly and 
completely in a single generation into the fifty millions of Americans, 
who have shown remarkable powers of assimilation, and whose nation- 
ality becomes every year more and more distinctive, though its language 
remains that of England. 

On only one point is the author completely at fault—that is, in regard 
to the settlement of the various boundary lines of the United States. He 
Says : 

‘* Mais il faut le reconnaitre, la diplomatie anglaise, si clairvoyante et 
en général si heureuse toutes les fois qu’elle a eu pour adversaires la 
France, l’Espagne et les autres puissances colonial:s de l'Europe, a ren- 
contré plus fin qu’elle par dela l’Atlantique. Pour arracher pacifique- 
ment a leur ancienne métropole quelque Jambeau de territoire, les Améri- 
cains n’ont point reculé devant l'emploi de ces subterfuges peu délicats 
que les financiers * smart,’ les malins de la bourse de Wall Street, ont 
rendus fameux sous le nom de Yankee tricks—ce qui pourrait 4 la rigeur 
se traduire en francais par expression faubourienne de ‘true Améri- 
cain,’ ” 

In support of this he speaks of the treaty signed at Versailles in 1782 
(sic), talks of Senator Webster haranguing the Senate in secret session to 
ratify the Ashburton Treaty before certain concealed maps could be discov- 
ered (Webster being, in fact, at that time Secretary of State): says the nam- 
ing of the northwestern point of the Lake of 


i 


the Woods in the treaty of ' 


1818, and immediately sent commissioners to mark that point on tl 


ground ; and makes various other assertions equally opposed to facts and 
common sense, finally culminating in the statement that the Or 
boundary question—about which two great nations came to the \ 


verge of war—was finally settled by the prime minister of England w 
drawing his claim to the Columbia River on receipt of a letter from 
brother, an officer of the navy cruising on the Pacific coast, who, hav 
had bad luck in fishing in the river, wrote home that the country was n 
worth contending for (!). This may do very well for the gossip of 
deputy-surveyor’s camp, where it seems to have been picked up, but it is 


out of place in a book professing to impart serious information. 


Is 


Morocco: Its People and Places, 
by C. Rollin-Tilton. (New York ; Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co 
de Amicis was one of several persons selected to accompany the Italian 


By Edmondo de Amicis. Translated 


Signo 


embassy to Fez some years ago, and this book is the result of his jour 


ly printed and 


Ss 


ney. It isa quarto of some four hundred pages, excellent 
abundantly illustrated with woodcuts from drawings madk 
Biseo and others of the Italian party. 


to the season ; but it hardly need be said that it is something mor 


by whol 


It is thus a gift-book ap ite 


ropr 


t 
than 


a holiday volume—the association of such a subject as Moro with such 


a writer as Signor de Amicis suggests at once a book that is both charm- 
ing and instructive. It is what one would infer from his * Constantinople * 
and his ‘Studies of Paris,’ a narrative of the same value asa report by an 
expert statistician, and possessing the interest to be expected of a brilliant 
and vivid series of sketches from nature in a romantic and picturesque 
| country. The translation is excellent in the main, and the illustrations 
are spirited, and, besides adding to the attractiveness of the book, really 
do service as illustrations of the text. At the end the author exclaims 
“We had scarcely put our foot upon the deck of the ship when, oh ! how 
distant in space and time seemed all that phantasmagoria of pashas, and 


negroes, and tents, and mosques, and battlemented towers. It was not a 


country, it was an entire world that in a moment vanished from our eyes, 


and a world that we should never see again.” We cannot better express 


the merit of the book than by saying that it is just this impression of Mo- 
rocco, its people and places, that it leaves upon the mind—an impression 
that is very distinct of something that is very distant. 


From the Boston Transeript Roberts Brother 
1880.)—The Boston Transcript has had a column in which the editor, 


( ‘USE rit "i Boston ° < 


signing himself ** Causeur,” chatted familiarly and fragmentarily with its 


‘ { 
tS OL tf 


readers on all manner of subjects, and from this the conte: this little 


volume have been selected. The book contains something over two hun- 


dred 16mo pages, and the paragraphs of which it is composed average, 
we should say, one to a page or two pages. Its conditions thus prevent 
elaborate discussions of profound questions, and its aim is entertainment 


spiced with sound sense and a little didacticism now and then, such a 


is no doubt good for and appreciated by ‘*Causeur’s ” habitual readers 


Some of these write him anonymous notes, seeking advice of an intimate 


nature or asking for a comprehensive deliverance upon some question of 


ethics or manners, and he courteously complies. Some of tl graphs 


but often 


humorous character, old 


have the air of maxims embodying trité 


others contain anecdotes of a 1 and ne 


as Thackeray called his ‘ Roundabout 


the 


preach little ** week-day sermons,” 
One reprobates the bent of 


Papers.’ for spreading ** before its 


press 


ime”: another points out that 


readers in countless homes the details of cr 
th of temptation 


to 


‘virtue is often a negative quality,” and that the stre? 


is its true measure; still another contains a short essay on jealousy, and 


soon. Save several of the anecdotes, most of the ‘ Causerie’ has a fami- 


liar sound, and its adaptability for reproduction in the permanent shape 


of a bound volume is not as clear as th ty of its first appearance 


Sed he nuga@ sunf—both the chats themselves and any discussion as to 


propri 


their proper sphere. They are at least without pretensions of any kind, 
and are readable enough for an idle hour, 


Primitive Manners and Customs By James A. Farrer. (New York : 
Henry Holt & Co. 1879.)—Mr. Farrer’s plan is “rather to illustrate than 
to exhaust the many interesting problems connected with savage life,” 
and in studying his predecessors he has sought ‘‘ not simply to re 

late their conclusions,” but ‘‘ rather to aim at such resuits as the eviden 








pon } pe y i} possn le, of existing theories The Alpe nstock 
ity 1 Ww hey res Finally, he says: ‘*Should he | ited by William H. 
led in making any one think better than before, with more os pp. 203.)—Mr. 
und sympathy, of se outer ts of the world whom we designate ' Whymper, Tyndall, 
\ methir t will have been done to claim for them a | recent account (in Lippincott’s 
t and respect than in popular estimation they either de- | of the Matterhorn. 


XXili.) 
, namely, 


> (Introduction, p. 
of Mr. Farrer’s work 


If we 
‘ Primitive Manners and Cus- | 
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couple the above with 
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\ Book about the Alps and Al lpine Adventure, £1. 


at ing ° 
Rideing’s book is a compilation from the narratives 
Foster, 


With this materia! it would be 
book, and this is an interesting one. 
used in the editing of the preliminary chapter on ‘‘ The Alps in General,” 
ill sufficiently appear from Mr. Rideing’s sentence descriptive of 

‘* Constantly pressed forward by an accumulation of snow 
and ice behind it, it is impelled downward with irresistible 
rocks, and houses being carried forward by it—until it reaches a point 


concise and intelligent account of ‘‘ the Alps in general 
easiest of things to make; but it is not to the 
can hopefully look for a concise, intelligent, and propor- 


(New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1880, 
including the 
Howard’s Climb 


du ] 
has been 


and other Alpine climbers, 
of Mr. C. P. 
hard to make a 
Too little care, 


Maga 2 ine } 


however, 


force—trees, 


where the sun’s rays are sufficiently fervid to melt the mass, when it forms 
With the prefatory chapters of Baedeker’s 


at hand, a 
” would seem thy 


** Snisse ” 


American makers of hand- 
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wrapper. 


t becomes evident that to him savagery appears to be the primitive | as w 
ition of kind. tut, since he admits of a progress from this state | glacier (p. 16): 
the higher one of civilization, we are entitled to look for a definite 
ception, on his part, of what savagery really is. Such a conception 
1e chooses to withhold, if indeed he possess it at all. For, what illustra- 
tions de he give us in the shape of groups mankind regarded | a river.” 
v him as savages ? (Introd, p. \ The Koosa Kaffirs. (Id., p. vii. 
‘Many of the beliefs attributed to savages are no fair test of their gen- 
eral reasoning capabilities When Pelopidas, on the eve of the | books that we 
atthe Leuctra, there were not wanting soldiers, even in that  tionate account of a subject. 
of Beotians.” (Id., p. x.): ‘Strange contradictions abound in 
ize life, extremes of barbarity sometimes co-existing with habits of 
me refinement”; by way of example, the Ahts, the Niam-Niam, and 
p. xi.) the Aztecs! These indications are amply sufficient to show 
1at the author, while he may have a thorough knowledge of savage 


ats of character in any phase of 

» present a characteristic 
velopment. 

Mr. 

ce ning the 

Savage Political Life,” 

and not at all gratifying, 

the 


aborigines of America. 


and again in 
indeed singular, 
eign students ignore 
American clusters, 
stitutions have all sprung. 
ment 


and archeology is touched. 


est, not merely in regard to savage sayings, but especially to civilized ones. 
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Things. Copiously illustrated. 8vo, $3. 
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Freeman's Hrstorical Course. 
Thompson (Edith), His: f England. 
New Edition, Revise! and Enlarged, 
with six maps. 16mo, $1 40. 
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(Frederick), Practical 

Physics. Molecular Physics and Sound. 

Illustrated. 16mo (Hand-books for Stu- 
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human life and condition, 
of savagery as a general stage of human de- 


Farrer’s lack of knowledge is most conspicuous in everything con- 


‘Early Wedding 
to notice 
peculiar organization common 
and that system of relationship out of which their 
The consequence Is that their critical judg- 
leserts them completely when the subject of American ethnology 
The chapter on * Proverbs ” 
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lts Pe ople and Places .. (Cassell, Pe eee r & Galpin) $7 50 
Morehouse) 1 25 


Acade DY see eevee oes — * 
“ ; Salateae & Bros.) 
Ae ippincott & Co.) 5) 


This is anifested i > oh ro Gardner (E. C.), Common Sense in Church Building........ . ‘liste ‘Knell & Comstock) 1 ( 
Chis is manifested in th chapt ck On Gregorovius (i: . The Island of Capri ...... aégks (Lee & . pard) 1 Ov 

Customs.” It is Hesse-Wartegg (&. von), Nord-Amerika: Land und Leute, 4 vols., swd.......(G. Weigel) 
7 Higginson (T. W.), Short Studies of American Authors.... (Lee & Shepard) 75 

how persistently for- | Kiepert (H.), Leitfaden der Alten Geographic, yee (L. W. Schmidt) 

. Historischer Schul-Atlas,..............+000s 

to all native King (H. T.), The Egotist.. (Claxton, Re mse n & Haffelfinger) 1 50 

Morris (Rey. D.), Class- book History of England puanewenwawn . Appleton & Co ) 


(Lee & Shepard) 2 50 


(Henry Holt & Co. ) 300 
Potter (E. R.), Bits of C redit or Pape r Money of Rhode Island, swd ...(sidney S. Rider) 
Sibree (Rev. J., jr.), Chapters on Madagascar........  ....... -ceeeeeesss (Triibner & Co.) 
_— . 4 Skeat = ev. W. W. ', Philological Dictionary of the English Language, Part 2, Dor- Lit, 
is full of inter- | i ccupichuh ashes dail syansoaadaadabtconsd exaindanianttaiteareeaine ..(Maemillan & Co.) 
The urie t(A.), Angéle’s Fortune, swd..................------ ..(T. B. Peterson & Bros.) 75 
Vincent (E.) and Dic kson (T. G.), Handbook to Modern Greek.... ....( Macmillan & Co.) 1 25 








FHeltotype. 


Permanent Photographic Book Illustrations. 


THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING COMPANY are producers of 
Book Illustrations by the —— Photo-lithographic, and 
Photo-engraving processes. Employed by the United States 
Government in eeevesion Scientific and Medical Reports, by Sci- 
entific, Historical, and ether learned Societies, by the leading 
publishers, and for illustrating Town and Family Histories, etc., 


etc. 
Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, 


Drawings and Sketches, Views and Portrz aits from Nz ature, Medica! 
and Scientific objects, Antiquities, etc., etc. 
For terms and specimens apply to the 


HELIOTYPE PRINTING COMPANY, 


220 Levemsaure Street, Bostor, Mass. 


THE ONLY WEEKLY JOURNAL OF ITS CLASS PUB- 
LISHED IN THIS COUNTRY IS 


The American Architect and 
Building News 


It discusses topics of general as well as of professional interest in 
architecture and related arts, while the four tull-page illustrations 
and the illustrative cuts of each number are valuable to all intelli 
gent persons no less than to architects. 


“‘ This excellent periodical le aes nothing to be desired oa the 
part of its conductors.’’—7he Nation. 


if paid in advance, $6 or six 


TERMS: Per year, $7 50, or, 
Single copies, 15 cents each 


months, $3 50. 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 


Winthrop Square, Boston. 


7 he Sanitary Engineer 


Of the January 1st issue contains the announcement of a $1,000 
competition for a Food Adulteration Act. 

Prof. Henry Morton's opinion of Edison’s Last Electric Light. 

The National Board of Health. By Dr, John S. Billings, U.S.A. 

Mallet’s Intensive Gas-Burner. (Illustrated.) 

Sanitary School Construction. By Dr. D. F. Lincoln, of Boston. 

Correspondence relating to the Drainage of West Point—Double 
Boiler Plans— Montreal Drainage— rchitects’ Fees—Test for 
Air Pressure—Tests for Pure Water. 

——" « to Sanitary Progress. By Dr. Jos. L. Bodine, of Tren- 
ton, N.J. 


Published fortnightly at 140 William Street. P.O. Box 3037. 


Terms, $2 per year; single copies, 10 cents. 











